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f Subscribers in remote places. th: 
Por ion set the Continent, for = less oo 3 Months, and in 
postage to be 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — ENGI- 
NEERING. MANUFACTURING, and ARCHITEC. 
TURAL DEPARTMENT — tment will RE- 


OP: Ra ESDAY, the 19t h Jancar nex 
The JUNIO R CLASS for Pupils not under the age of 14 years 
ila ed on the same day. 


"December, on age 5. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENTS of GENERAL. LY rerary RE and sprenct. 
—The CLA in THEOLOGY, the CLASSICS, MATHE- 
MATICS, ‘ORGLISH LITERATURE, > Ly wf aaner 
the superintendence of oe PRINCIPAL, and_Profess: 
Rev. T. G. HA R. BROWNE, and y. MAURICE, wai 
be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 19th January next. 
Ly sages es for Private Instruction * Hebrew, the Oriental, 
ot 1 also be resume 
ag ONT AL SCHOOLN. "The St foe Session will commence on 


2ist J 
Theol The " Classes. will be re-opened on Tuesday, the 
hee 33, 1846, J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


Us IVERSITY Cae seraes tose LORDOS— 
CINE.— 

o Second Division of the LECTURE IES in the this Faculty com- 
are CLINICAL MED DICINE wind SURGERY at the 








t Hospital, by the Medical Officers, Professors 
atthe Colter lege eee rcrBropectise on o, further particulars may be 
it the Offic the Co 
omer 8. < PER Dean i tthe Faculty. 


COO! 
CHAS. C. A'TKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


NNIVERSARY MEETING, 25th January, 
1841, at “published, » =n New . Part of the TRANSAC. 

. b eting Vo 
pS ay! is ju t 7 lis . Plates) Na, Scar 2 ing Pinte’ 
73. br 6d. Part. La. a Plates) Vol. 2, Part 1, 8 Plates,) 8s. 


rt 2, (4 Part RG (3 Piates,) 5s 
“fo. %, ou Boud-atreet. sar 


MERICA and the AM ERICANS— 
Mr. BUCKING IGHAM (late M.P. for Sheffield), havin 
rned from his ‘l'ransatlantic ‘Tour, will deliver a Course o 
Bix Lecr rURES at the MARYLesone Lirgrary INstiTU- 
tion. No. 17, Edwards-street, Dortmap-oquase. descriptive of 
the N. hern Atlantic States of Americ Maine to the 
Bier o of Colambia, of their chief Gities, litical Institutions 
{ ultura! facta ial I d 














anu ring, an and C 
aoners send Customs of their Inhabitants. The Cou: om-= 
menced on FRIDAY. the 15th of January, at half-past Re ° roclock, 
ond < 1 continued on the five enecosdin rida us at the 
our.—Tickets for the Course 10s. ; or a Family 
Ticket for three, 25s. venings, 2s. neh ~Tickets to be 
at Mr. Smallwood’ Ps) “ola Bond-street: Mr. Calder’s, 199, 
Sa etract s at Messrs, Duff & Hodgson’s, 65, Oxford street ; 
gud of the Secretary. at the I 


W\USIC TAUGHT BY A YOUNG LADY 
. fer enor. Sihadres tprepald) toc. Fa 4, New London: 
ae , Fenchurch-stree 


RIVATE PUPILS.—A Married Clergyman, 

M.A. of Cambridge, residing in the London diocese, whose 

nd w some years’ experi- 

ab in tuition, has TWO VACANCIES this Christmas. The 

Pati a oy the same comforts as their own families, 

pa A most satisfactory references can be given to 

their parents, an and also to Gigoltaries ay Vr ye Courch ang and t * Uni- 
versity. a yA nnum. — Sales 

Bayley's Library, Kensington Gravel-pits, near ty 


ISS HESLOP’S LADIES’ SCHOOL, York- 
piace, | MARROWGATE.—The stteation of Parents 
whic 














respectfully solicited to this well-known Esta- 
h great attention is paid to morals, de 
ment, and language, and every fora sfforded for cheer- 
ful and snyestral ed esercioe. Youn; dies requizing haths 
may be accommodated _ them in house, w is within 
- ie walk of the sulpbur, Cheltenham, and other 

uties of the school will bé resumed on the 26th 
iat. “='terme ¢. may be obtained at Mr. Brettell's Printing- 
office, Rupert-street, Haymarket. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
nprovema. Middleoes. By T. Bly ey, he he | 9 
the, Pas objects nad macpording ~~ 
from 23 to 35 


to es er 
pred. yas Two Eoineas ani a eer 
vies, Tott fp ; D. 
Clapham-road ; al MrT vis, vis, Surmeon, 136 Holbogn- rent: 
scho! Ang Accommodation for Parlour 
ae nearsyore nam inte toremiaete’ on the 16th instant. 


ADIES' SEMINARY, Mount Hovse, 
pp tine Cheshire 


and Ga 
blishment, in 











N. daughter ¥.. ne Rev. T aie 
atta orm het a th blic, that) her 
CaRIST AAS rien ‘will Pbk ATE on, Tucwday, 
Tanusts ; when she hopes to be 
ich she bh hitherto received. 
er te orth i. shunted “A ope of the hest and Frost 





Bose House is situat 

p th parts , and has been a te 

4 choo! fest. by hie ‘Race, "soa & subsequen by the 
re 


ccommodation spacious 
eae by.a large ante-room. 
and they within a 
on Park, the delightful seat of the 
h the Ladies have free access 
with the ecaviction the! 
a 


education, to be valuable, 


e weekly numbers are reissued in Meath 





are received 


LADY, who has been many yours accustomed 

o give Lessons on the Harp. nging, and the 

RY pada and has taught 1-¥ some seal = first Families, 

having part of her time unoccupied, wishes to meet with one or 

more families, in or near Town, to oo the above-named 

Sciences, on moderate aes or to meet with a0 Engagement 

in a Ladies’ ——- be 

given.—Apply, b potter nly (prepaid), to H. P.N., at Mente. 
Hatchard’s, 187, 





Parts, stitched in a r, and forwarded with the 
advance, a a Bacpry, Quai M Any 7 
paid in London, ?8 fr. or 1. 2s. the’ year. To wher. countries. the At seaiaition Paris, sheen ued 


im Olice: London, For Pr Prtnce, and- other 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 
HE Rev. J. MILLS, Wixcucoms, near 


CHRLTENHAM, respectfall: nou 
of his SCHOOL, for Classical, Comme oF d eS 
filscation, on the 18th inst. e Germen’ Language, 


Hebrew, Syriac. Arabic, and other Oriental Fomgurts 

ate terms, and | for any period 

Ss GOVERNESS.—A oo pace whose 
conducted with the view of fi 














PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 

BROMPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE,—At this Establishment, j in the most healthy 5 rt of 
Brompton, TWEL YOUNG G MEN, from the ages 
of 4to 10 years, ae to Dand EDUCAT ae A large 
garden is attached to the house, which is spacious, and replete 
with every comfort. — Terman, commencing from the time of 
entrance. 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 
RE-OPENS on Monday, the 18th January. 


BELLE VUE HOUSE, Atrrev Hitt, 
TOL.—Mr. PHILLIPS res 


tfully announces that 
the present 4 aad ION will TERMINATE on MONDAY, 
January 18, 184 


DUCATION.—Havensvoce Hitt, Hamp- 

STEAD.—A Lady residing in the above delightful situation, 
and who has completed the education of ores VA of gen: 
men and gentlemen of rank on the Contineat as VACANCIES 
for a FEW YOUNG LADIES, p eminence are en- 
gaged for their advancement in every A ofa solid and use- 
ul education. Allgraceful and elegant accomplishments will 
appropriately follow the routine ofstudy. An opportunity rarely 
occurs W there are such facilities for the happiness and im- 
provement "of young Ladies as the present; they will receive 
maternal care, and in every respect they will ae copmisered as 
members of the family. Gentlemen desirous of placing their 
daughters or wards under the immediate surveillance of a lady, 
where eve’ e formal of education will be bestowed on them, 
free from the formality and the wpnipre too often stents 
schools, will tind every of edu- 
cation. As the cultivation of religious, “feelin sis a ‘matter of 
primary consideration, all instruction = on_ strictly 
Shristian principles. References as to the lady's family, con- 
nexions, and capabilities, will be abundantly atetes--wee 
particulars apply (post paid) to Mrs. E., 6, Charing. 


DU c ATION.—At Hype Sipe House, 
tween Edmonton and Winchmore Hill, in an airy. 
healthy situation, with cnteneire grounds for amu: poment an 
exercise, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are carefully EDUCATED, 
and, in ‘all aati Comfortably boarded at 30 guineas per 
oheonm, 
the Proprietor ota Retablichmont courts the attention of 
Parents, who, in add r~ a desire of having their children 
liberally and usefully are anxious for their mental 
urity an personal i - seo of ~4 stem cannot 
given in an advertise: enh, he must be with stating 
ba his Principal ai PA being to awakes andexere ise the powers 


Wemory su pooner. and 
omeeege very little rote learalng:: that, pick ng no o feeling 
estructive of buoyancy and elasticity of intellect than 
want of self-respect never degrades the iaind or lowers the 
spirit by the infliction of orporal punishment ; and that his 
number, limited to a sy whilst allowing a sufficient scope 
for the action of gen aee ones tion, affords him an opportu- 
nity ofobtaining that knowledze of the characters and 
spositions of his Pupils so yi jal to the Educator.’ 
For further particulars and cards of terms, apply to Mr. 
Capes, Bookseller, Paternoster-r a 
Une references will be given if required. 


ECKHAM SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on 

the 25th of JANUARY, 1841.—Every facility is afforded 

for healthful accommodation and exe Daily attention is 
paid to Religious Instruction, Scriptural History and Divinit 

sot =a corporal punishment or severity of any kind is tota y 


on 

he Principal has been engaged in instruction upwards of 20 
yearn. has had the advantage of a collegiate education, and 
cpgaks fluently several European la 

have ever met with “cdveated 

and the distinction that has attended the Septiemen ted 
at this School, is a sure guarantee for success 
of studies for academical, professional, or mercantile —— 4 
French is eqpetentis spoken, and the Pupils ha ve C. - to a 
carefull ~ ye ibrary.—Prospectuses at Mes Bowdery 
and Ker 90, Oxford-street ; of Messrs. Relfe ood Fletcher, 
i. , Karanalls or > madres to the’ Principal of Peckham School, 

am 


spree ‘SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—Mrs. Lator 
d Miss Banks beg to submit the following statement of 
the objects aimed at in their plans of educa’ 

"The first is the formation of moral and religioas qhevectes, by 
as 1 af tee ent addressed to the seecen and the h 
feelings, in which it is attempted to combine the regularity ofa 
sc act with the affections and s et of x family. Mo 

of moral habits is promet nich 

n the ri and wrong 0! ae questions t to whic e —— 
of Mhewe <—— ay de Ay seed and by adapting motives of action 
ties o indiviga: a} chenester. In addit ae 























F! 








pe straction. strictly so ca religious charact 
far as possible to other studies, by turning tigation & to the proofs 


of the Divine wisdom and goodness which 
In intellectual education the the aim fs to tuntoldthe the faculties of 
observation, reasoning, taste, & a pcg of know- 
ledge is made subservient to Ty yy Ww eo same to 

gel meethe? of di 2 el mnept, conducted wines | 
mpetiti ferred to any more 

soa ene Re cent 
ave es! X- 
and such other pepovememe as ao Sere usual sa t 


ce. e course oO} ces 
= The accomplishments which Lint rr much grace 
cnjermegt to social life are. —_ at are aoe hot 
trainments. 
2 
Unremitting care is best iad upon | af that concerns the 
h ith f th and exercises calculated to give stre' 
ond grace the bu is to 9 premeve the | form from yy 


dapted to th 
Tee x] aE 





Teas, exclusive of Maste TS cose 






ml above Se age A 7) go. $. 
6, Clapton ayatetene” eri - 








her to in treet ae ‘desk i f fi an EN 

| ‘ s 
Witt" aM LY She es: cee o seit comp : GA + - 
solid course of inst: t 
Edpestion befitting a Ge a Gentlewoman. including iret af ‘tin 4 
and the Piano.—A +, 29, Ludgate-street, 


*O ADVERTISERS and OTHERS. — Just 
otter i nebo ceeaergcreee 
ments are received for every London and Provincial N 

Gratis and boat Eaglanas Bes te Fontes Ls | fragt Speteties 

AND CIRCULAR paY AY Ys A aad 
Full de ap ot of all the New up to 


he present 
II. A complete view of the best Modern Liners 
111. The best plans for the establishmen of Reading Societies 
throughout the Kingdom. 
IV. The most advantageous terms on which Families 
Societies are supplied regularly, and in any a 
bid ) whatever Boeke, Magazines, and Reviews may 


yt ao, al Ol 
ll, Engl 
me ul Poselee Public Library, 19, 


~ Sale “bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE E_& SON, at their Rooms, 22, Pa 
street, ar THURSDAY, Januar di, and two follo: 
LISCELLANEOUS * COLLECTION of 
Rs compris 


Works in ‘History, - Ropography, Biography, Theo- 
logy, Medicine, Surgery, Mathemet cok Architeciurey us 
‘lences ; various umbers of recent Periodica 
s and Books of Prints; &c. &e 
ay be viewed, red Catalogues had. 


MESSRS. SOUTBGATS & SON respectfully announce t 
they have received instructions to submit to public com, 





























tion, the E: 

toa, dente «nd Cpr of the evaluable Stock, Stereotype Plates, 

THE MiB TRROR of om "Literature, Amusement, and 
I ‘. ether with the Ent: 
Stereotype, Steel and Co ersten and the Wood "Bi 
jhe hig enact’ rand socio ed Works, know 

IRD's Bh Ne NOVELS ‘he whole presen an ex- 
cellent. opportu’ praitabie le investment of irae 
Li 1 terms of coed will be 


* acco mw Sd oMtiered on pro; 
all Coll “t 
er ya ak Connells: of Books, Prints, &c., prom: re o! 
WILLIS'S CATALOGUE of extTREMELY 
Low pricep BOOKS for the Present f Moe 
on application, is sent gratis to all parts of the Uni 


incl 
zine, from its Commence- 





Curtis’s Botanical Ma 
ment, with about 1988 fine coloured Plates, 33 vols. royal 6vo. 
half calf, for 5. 5: 
Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, many hundred 
Cuts, 10 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s., pub. at 102. 
Edinburgh Review, from its Commencement, 50 
vols, and Index, all half calf, and perfect, 4/. Ms. 
Quarter! ly Review, complete from its Commence- 
pg “f. to 18; f. 
Ghat son been mt a half. bound nlf, 64 vols. 
‘odsley’s), complete to the 
x, 80 vols. whole bound in calf, p only al. Be 


Blackwood’s Magazine, complete to 1839, 43 vols. 

8vo. half ~ new, lal, las. 
's Magazine, complete to 1839, 18 vols. nu- 

merous Plates, half calf new, 5/. 15s. 

Toroton’s Antiquities of Mettinghemsbien, fine 
copy, many Plates, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, U. 18. 

Tiutchinson's History and ‘Antiquities of of Durham, 
the County and Palatine, Plates, 3 vols. 4to. calf neat, 1. ie, +4 


ge 
year 1837, -e 


clopedia, or Dictionary of Aste, Se 
&c. ore , Costepe ms martie’ | leoves,, Sine 


eStalogues of Bo Books, gery, only SBC oe eet care 
ee prices, may be had gratis, of G, eras wl en 
W ATCHES b omnia & BON, Chrono- 

Pes. and atch Manefaciurere, g that will 
compent tronage, and if 















ch combines the most perfect 
the utmost elegance in appearance 
by any watch, nor su: by t 
pb wed aan ol e 

m 
1 in pepserence; their patent 

nore all equa 
warrant ra: Old oes taken in ex: 
fine second-band repeating, duplex, 





tches, by the most emine ers, 
original t pe t, and carly aval to new 
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WHITTAKER & CO. 


Historical Works for Schools and 
Private Instruction. 


1. 
INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
CTE, ‘Ss SSTORIES. in 12mo, Tocllished, tn 
tad om the, by exglanatory andi Tables, ives Yang. and 
ey eet p ee ions of of Classical Antiquarians. 


TINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 28th edition, 
nging down the Eatery to the Accession of our present gra- 
cious Sovereign Victoria. Price 6s, bound and lettered. 
an dt en s Ly hah of ROME. The 16th edition, price 
bound and lettered. 


oy a HISTORY of GREECE, 1 . 
ee 6d. bound and _— > ie 








The HISTORY of re OVERTHROW of the 
mere Ah EMPIRE, and t he, Tareation of the Prine! 1 Euro- 


s, Orient: 
BES te ee Antes De: rd ~ Continental and 
CPt LOR LAL. & > 

clgth. This work connects Ancient ond Modern History, and 
forms, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete 
course of Ancient History, and an Introduction to those of Eng- 

land and other European 9 tes. 
An ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAuD, the, Earliest = ie to fo Present she on the 
HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 


- the plan of Pinnock's Fisterics, By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
mo. price 6s. bound and lettered. 


PROF. WILSON’S MANUAL of UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY and CHRONOLUGY. In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
bound nd beptored and illustrated by ‘thre: e Maps. 

wae This work differs from those in ordinary’ use, by the in- 
sertion of mere Nasteied notices of the leading occurrences of 
Asiatic History, and ee of the History of India. 


The STREAM of HISTORY, showing the Rise 
and Fall of Empires, and the Progress "of the Arts, Sciences, 
pod borates ¢ oO dy in the World, from the earliest 

invented by Professor 


yore 
inall 
Sirane? With numerous Additions and Improvements, mounted 


HAMILTON'S EPITOME of UNIVERSAL 
GearoLocy HISTORY, and ay th ; forming a 
Companion to ‘ The Stream of — Price 3s. 6d. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE, con- 


taining Principal Events recorded in that Sacred Book. For 
se of Young People. er price 3s; bound. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS— Ancient History 
ry of England—Scotland—Ireland— 
arts)—Rome—Greece—The Jew 


pel—! 
America (two ews—Mo- 
ern Hist on praeere isto: er aaverens Hgts — levine logy 
the important an Facts of each History are 


ios xy to impress the Minds of Young Persons. 18mo. 


Popular Class Books. 


N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 
on pod NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of the APOCKY- 


events are a. Sing ta to chronolo- 
order. By 8 By a Memb of the C Church of Ee Mot Engtand and x. oat 


ings air Maps. 
— LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS- BOOK Containing po pular descriptions of the most 
g and use jects "of scie' 





nce, and forming three 
ixty-five reading lessons, for every day in the 
ions for Examination A new edition 


ith 1 
Ma. Engravings. 12mo. price 5s. en 


Stier 


PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER, bins 
a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for "Children 

-~ Aad pe is and the Tedihien of casny ecelecl plese "tone, 
1s. 6d. 





PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA- 
ENGLISH READER, calculated to assist both Teacher 
ing o f selections prose verse, on inter- 


Pup coonnting subjects. tih edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 


THE MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY ; 
nthe, Lge pos + ee Poets, 


CROLY’S BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 


Sea airecn en, er 

PINNOCKS CATECHISMS. Fi Catch 
now ora. —| 

Gece arisen gs ces nike a 


clearest manner. b, sewed, 








Ge phical Works for the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction. 


1. 
OBERTS’S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; with nume- 
rous Engravings and Twelve Maps. A new edition, corrected, 
l2mo. price 6s. 6d. bound. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS_British Geogra- 
Rey. (five parts)—England and Wales —Scotland— irene. 

onies of Europe and America—Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c.— 
General a Coogee Sy cred Goagvephs- -Use of the Globes 
(two part: eology—Botany—Natural History. In each of 
these ele Trenton the Elements of the various Subjects are 
explained in the simplest and ee 18mo, 9d. each. 


WOODBRIDGE'S ATLAS: exhibiting, in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, of Ci 


(Jan. 16 | 


AVE MARIA LANE. 


Latin and Greek Books 


CONTINUED. 


15. 

VALPY’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. A 
new edition, with the Verses and Phrases omitted ; the Trans- 
lation « the Words Sevens also their formation. Many new 
by + aX ores we gated, th various other Improvements. Price 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the GREEK 
GRAMMAR~—the HEBREW GRAMMAR —LATIN GRAM- 


M nly Being concise and plain Expositions of the Elements of 
each Language. 1i8mo. price 9d. each, sewed. 


French and Italian School Books. 
ONVERSATIONS of a OTE \-~ her 








size of Towns, Rivers, an 


hec 
Moantsins; d th Climat d 
Productions of the Earth. oS ee eee ty 


In 4to. price 8s. half- 


WOODBRIDGE'’S RUDIMENTS of GEO- 
GRAPHY ; on a New Plan, illustrative of the foregoing Atlas, 
and designed to assist 4 Memory by Comparison and Classi 
cation. Embellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating 
Lg? ig es Cpeme, and Curiosities. 3rd edition, 18mo. price 





Latin and Greek Introductory 
Books. 


IBLOCK’S NEW ons IMPROVED LATIN 

end ENG LISH, and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTION- 

‘Two Parts. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 

Private Tuition. 2nd edition, considerably improved, uare 

12 sme. p. price 9s. bound. —Part I. containing the Le and ‘Eng- 
lis. y, sold ret 6d. 


GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
TRANSLATION of ENGLISH POETRY into LATIN ELE- 
GIACS end how ig IETERS. i2mo. Fasc. I. English Version, 

3s. cloth ; Fasc. 11. Latin wars 3s.; bound together, 6s. cloth. 





STEPS to SENSE VERSES ; or a Set of Exer- 


cises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and P 


r Madame 
Arran ~ for the Use of English = "young 
English. 4th edition, with a 

The same Work, in English an and Italian. Price 4s, 


L'ITALIE ; being an “Abridgment, in French, of 
Madame de Staél’ 's ‘Corinne :’ containing a Descri of "the 
Antiquities of Rome, an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
&e.; a Delineation of the Manners, Customs, and 
ture of the Italians. In 12mo. _ 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


ELISABETTA, ossia “ai ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. Tradotta dal Francese di MADAMA COTTIN da 
M.SANTAGNELLO, Anew oe, in 18mo. price 4s. 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova editione, Goonies 2 corretta, in in cui si sono 
accentati tuttile voci, e che aggiun 
alla fine. In 12mo. price 4s. 





HAMILTON'S FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY; 
Pointing out the difference of idiom between the French and 
‘nglish Languages, on a variety of subjects, and forming a col- 
lection, not merely of the farniliar, but of the more tech= 
nical 1 phrases of the two Languages; the whole founded upon 
the best authorities. In 1smo. ~ 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


GROS’S THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With numerous 
instructive xercises, founded on twenty years’ experience in 
French Language. In 12mo. Ne 6a. 





For the Use of Schools. Price 1s. 6d. boun 
A complete Key to wt Same. "Price ls. 6d, 


WHITTAKER'S FLORILEGIUM POETI- 
coM: a§& Gplection of Blegies Bxtegcts from the Ww ote of Ovid. 
ibu lus, ropertius. arth . 
English Biographical Notices. “anes” — 


SQUIRE'S EXERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 
2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Key to Squire’s aneres 12mo. price 4s. 6d, 


WHITTAKER'S LATIN EXERCISES ; or, 
Exempla Propria. Being English Sentences translated from 
the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; 
to be aggia ts Stpeintes into the Latin Language. 8th edition, 


12mo. 
a Key t to ‘the ; a ae 2s. 


WHITTAKER’S PHEDRI et ASSOPI FA- 
BULZ. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 


VALPY’S CORNELII NEPOTIS EXCEL- 
LENTIUM IMPERATORUM VITE. Ad fidem optimorum 
enuo ee 6d. bound. 


VALPY'’S PUBLII "TERENTII AFRI CoO- 
MCEDIAE SEX. Ad fidem Editionis Westerhoviane Concin- 
nate. Nova editio, price 3s. 


10. 
A GREEK TESTAMENT. From the Text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. 12mo. price 5s. bound. 





11. 
PICQUOT’S SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, 


on an improved Plan; containing the most useful Rules in 
Syntax: being a concise Introduction to the writing of Greek. 


A Key to the Exercises. Price 1s, 6d. 
12. 
GRECZ SENTENTIZ; a Delectus of 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Letters illustrative of the Reign of William III. 
addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James 
Vernon, Esq. Edited by G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Tue reign of William the Third presents little 

that is interesting to the general reader. It has 

neither the stirring incidents of the ors sd 
iod, the sanguinary intrigues of the succeedin 

aa oer the brilliant military triumphs which 

are a marking feature in the reign of Anne. But 

to the inquirer who considers history, not as a 

mere record of events, but as a series of moral 

developements, each connected with and influ- 
encing the other, the reign of William the Third 
is as important as any in our history. 

It was then, to use the words of Mr. James, 
that “many of the great foundations of our 
liberty were laid, amidst the struggles of faction 
and mercenary intrigue; and he might have 
added, that mercenary intrigue itself then first 
gained that ascendency which, ere long, rendered 
the Treasury the chief moving power .of the 
government, and packed committees and bribed 
majorities, the minister's “great argument.” A 
knowledge of the reign of William the Third is 
therefore necessary to the study of the history 
of the 18th apes? s for all that Walpole and 
his successors did, we shall find had been 
done,—less systematically, it is true, and perhaps 
less effectively, but still done by the “ incorrupt- 
ible patriots” of 1688. The mercenary spirit 
which forms the characteristic of the Walpole 
administration, did not originate with that twenty 
years’ minister. He was instructed in fraud, 
and chicanery, and bribery, by men who looked 
grave, and talked homilies about “ zeal for true 
religion,” and “ liberty and property,” and “ the 
rights of Englishmen,” while they dipped their 
hands in the nation’s purse, and took every oppor- 
tunity of es her liberties; whereas their 
mae except on the eve of a general election, 
neyer advanced very high claims to superior 

iotism, but marshalled his pensioners in sys- 
tematic order, and laughingly propounded his 
d axiom, that ‘‘ every man has his price.’’ 

The work before us consists of letters address- 
ed by Mr. Vernon to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
between Se ber 1696, and December 1704; 
a lapse of three years then occurs, and a short 
series from November 1707, to December 1708, 
brings us to the close. The writer was, it ap- 
pears, engaged from an early age in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office; and at the Revolution he 
attracted, by his business habits, the notice both 
of the King and Shrewsbury. They appear, how- 
ever, at first, to have entertained some suspicion 
of his principles; for in 1689, on a proposal 
being made that Mr. Vernon should be Under 
Secretary of State, it was peremptorily rejected. 
But on the return of Shrewsbury to aie. in 
1694, his opinions had so greatly changed, that he 
immediately copes Vernon his private secre- 
tary. Still no higher preferment rewarded his 
diligence, although he had made himself very 
useful, especially in “that unfortunate affair,” 
as it truly was, of Sir John Fenwick, till the 
close of 1697, when “the complicated state of 
— intrigue existing at that moment,” raised 

im, most unexpectedly, to the high office which 

Shrewsbury resigned, and he became Secretary 

of State. 

These letters commence just as the conspiracy 
had been discovered, for which Charnock, King, 
and Keys, and soon after Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins, were executed, and for which, 
eventually, Sir John Fenwick suffered. It is 
difficult to get at the truth in this case. That a 








conspiracy was formed to restore the Stuarts, is 
certain; and that some desperate Jacobites 
had conspired to kill the King, we have evidence 
from their own confessions ; but it seems very 
questionable whether the treasonable practices 
of Sir John Friend, Sir William Perkins, and 
especially of Sir John Fenwick, extended far- 
ther than the overthrow of the government. 
That some of William’s ministers were in- 
volved in this plot, every additional account 
more clearly proves. When Sir John Fenwick 
was taken, he immediately offered to make 
a full disclosure on condition that his life was 
spared. By express command of the King, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Lord High Steward, 
visited him, when he threw out insinuations 
against the fidelity of some of the ministers, 
and subsequently made a formal charge against 
Shrewsbury, Lord Godolphin, Lord Marlbo- 
rough, Lord Bath, and Admiral Russel. Now 
when we remember that Shrewsbury was Chief 
Secretary of State, Godolphin first Lord of the 
Treasury, and that Marlborough held military 
appointments second only to the King; that 
Lord Bath and Admiral Russel were representa- 
tives of two of the most influential Whig fami- 
lies, it is difficult to imagine what could have 
induced a prisoner to select such powerful indi- 
viduals as the objects of his accusation, unless 
they had indeed been participants in the plot. 
“ Fenwick put all this in writing,” says Burnet, 
“upon the assurance that he should not be forced 
to witness any part thereof. When that was 
sent to the King, all appearing to be so trifling, 
and no other proof being offered, except his own 
word, which he had stipulated should not be 
made use of, His Majesty sent an order to bring 
him to his trial.” But Shrewsbury did not act as 
if he thought the accusation “trifling ;” and, after 
having arranged the proceedings for Fenwick’s 
trial, and written to the King, who was then in 
Holland, he retired to one of his country seats, 
ostensibly to recruit his health. Mr. Vernon, as 
his private secretary, was now therefore chief 
agent; and the anxiety with which they both 
watched the progress of this trial goes far to 
prove that they feared farther disclosures. 
Meanwhile, the King returned, and received 
Vernon at the levee favourably; inquiring after 
Shrewsbury, who still continued at Eyeford, 
having had, as was said, a fall from his horse. 
The letters are now filled with lamentations 
that such charges should have been brought 
against the Duke, and with earnest entreaties 
to him to return to town. Still, Shrewsbury 
delayed his appearance, and soon after, Vernon 
writes, “I don’t know that the House of Com- 
mons ever acted with greater concert than they 
do at present. So that I hope this is a very 
proper time to bring any matter before them one 
would wish success to.” But another inoppor- 
tune accident detained Shrewsbury in the coun- 
try, which, Mr. Vernon says, is ‘‘ very untimely, 
for the matter is now coming to a crisis, and 
they “— to your Grace's entire satisfaction.” 

“ My Lord Sunderland and Mr. Russell both bid 
me excuse to your Grace their not writing by this 
post, and to acquaint you from them, they think the 
method can't be better settled than it is. And they 
have less to apprehend this way, whether Sir John 
prove ingenuous or not. The King will let him 
understand, as soon as he appears, that his continu- 
ance in his prevarications was the worst way he can 
take for his own safety, and it is intended he shall 
be sent for in such a manner as he shall not have 
advice given him, before he goes, or after his return, 
wher he will be made a close prisoner, if there can 
be any such thing in England.” 

Wherefore these conferences, and such pre- 
cautions, if the council had not reason to fear 
the disclosures which Fenwick could make? 
Meanwhile, a chief witness against Fenwick, one 





Goodman, absconded, but Vernon expresses him- 
self rather pleased at it,—*‘ for I hope the House 
may be brought to proceed against him by at- 
tainder.” ‘ Attainder!” the dernier ressort of 
English jurisprudence, against a man who was 
only a subordinate agent in a very common-place 
plot. But the determination thus to proceed 
was persisted in; and the following exulting ex- 
tracts from Vernon’s letter of November the 6th, 
show that Fenwick was regarded by them as a 
criminal who must be put out of the way. Part 
of this letter has already appeared in the ‘ Shrews- 
bury Correspondence :'— 

“T thank God I can now send your Grace the 
joyful account of this day’s success, that has been 
carried, as well according to my expectations as 
wishes. Your Grace and your friends, and some 
others for your sakes, are not only honourably ac- 
quitted, but Sir John Fenwick is likewise to be pro- 
ceeded against by bill of attainder, and this they 
have got by conveying away Goodman, and it has 
made your Grace's justification so much the more 
remarkable, as the House of Commons have had a 
proper occasion to show their resentment against this 
man, * * The Secretary acquainted the House with 
the orders he had from the King, to lay Fenwick’s 
papers before the House, if they thought fit. He 
told them of the King’s sense of them, and the little 
satisfaction he received when he examined Fenwick 
upon them, and that he looks upon his first paper, 
as intended only to raise distrust, and to embroil his 
affairs, and he took the occasion to instance it only 
in relation to your Grace and Mr. Russell. I sup- 
pose he spoke then by rule, and was not to say much 
to raise the House; and I observe he told them, he 
came lately into the knowledge of anything that re- 
lated to Sir John, as if the matter would have heen 
mended, if more of it had passed through his hands, 
The papers were then carried up and read, as well 
as the examination I took at Sir John’s paper. * * 

“T spoke to Mr. Boyle early this morning at his 
lodgings. I Spoke to Mr. Harley in the House, who 
came late, but I might as well have let them both 
alone; they were very well in their answers to me, 
but neither of them showed anything of it in the 
debate. Perhaps they thought it sufficient to be 
silent. But inthe bill of Attainder, Harley spoke 
against it, and both of them stayed together at that 
division. The Speaker, I think, did his part, and 
was ready to frame fit questions: he gives his service 
to your Grace.” 

Although Vernon seems to speak of the bill 
of attainder as passing easily, Burnet records 
that it met with great opposition at every step, 
and that, “‘ the debates were the hottest and held 
the longest of any that I ever knew.” The 
difficulty, however, which the ministry found in 
carrying it is alluded to in the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“TI think one may now give a good guess at what 
will be the success of the Bill of Attainder in the 
House of Commons. The question for committing 
it being carried at eleven at night, by 182 against 
128: and after all things were said that could be 
heaped together-to deter men from dipping their 
hands in blood, and being concerned in a sanguinary 
cause. * * I told my Lord Marlborough likewise, 
how your Grace enquired after him. He owns him- 
self to blame that he has not written to you; he 
seems very hearty in this matter, and as if he would 
push it. It would be well my Lord Wharton should 
be here soon, that they may advise together how 
they will manage the bill when it comes to the 
Lords ; for I think no doubt is to be made but it 
will pass on Wednesday. The good members seem 
more eager for it than ever; those who were absent 
yesterday, as well as those that were present, were 
in great concern least the question might have been 
lost by the surprise in putting it so soon,” 

Marlborough had certainly every reason for 
“ pushing it,” since that he was implicated in this 
very plot, is what few acquainted with the history 
of the period will deny. The bill of attainder 
was sent to the Lords on the 25th, and the 
anxiety of the Duke and his secretary becomes 
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evidently most intense. According to Burnet, 
whose account well supplies the deficiencies in 
the Correspondence before us, strong arguments 
were used in the Lords, against this obnoxious 
mode of proceeding. The reader, however, will 
long ere this have perceived that Fenwick’s 
doom was determined upon—strong evidence, 
we think, that he was the depositary of secrets 
which the ministry were resolved to bury in 
the grave. 

It was not without a fierce struggle that the 
bill was carried in the Lords. On the second 
reading, Vernon says, the debate lasted until 
twelve at night, and seventy-three voted for, 
and fifty-five against, the second reading; of 
the latter, fifty-two also signed a protest. At 
length, after a month’s delay, the bill passed by 
only a poor majority of seven :— 

And one would wonder it passed at all, when 
one considers who they were that voted against it, 
particularly all the Lords Justices, who had voices, 
except the Archbishop of Canterbury, who spoke for 
the bill to admiration. * * The bishops stuck as 
they were ; the Prince and Lord Bradford stayed it 
now and voted for the bill. Lord Chesterfield, who 
would have been against it, was absent. The lords 
who were against the bill, thought to have cast a re- 
proach upon the bishops for differing from them ; but 
my Lord of Canterbury wiped it off, and justified 
their opinions from Scripture, reason, and whatever 
else was proper to support it. The former days’ pro- 
ceedings did not hinder, but the Earl of Monmouth 
spoke and voted for the bill.” 

It was as well to add “ whatever else,” for 
had they depended on Scripture and ‘reason 
alone, this disgraceful bill would never have 
been carried. Still, Shrewsbury would not re- 
turn to town while Fenwick lived, but continued 
sending excuses of illness and relapses. ‘The 
following concludes the story of Sir John 
Fenwick :— 

“The Marquis of Normanby delfvered to the 

‘Lords a petition yesterday, in behalf of Sir John 
Fenwick, that he might, by the Lords’ intercession, 
have a reprieve for a few days, in consideration that 
he had not had the assistance of a divine till the 
day before, at which time the late Bishop of Peter- 
borough was admitted to see him. My Lord Whar- 
ton and some others opposed it. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury told them the like petition had been pre- 
sented to the King the night before, and he refused 
it, saying, ‘ he neither could nor would do it.” Upon 
that my Lord Nottingham replied, the King then 
had been misinformed as to his power, for he might 
not only reprieve him, but pardon him if he thought 
fit. The Archbishop brought it off with a distinction 
of what might be done by prerogative, and what in 
prudence was fit. The Bishop of Salisbury [Burnet] 
telling them of a letter taken up in the streets, which 
had dark expressions, as if the King would not live 
to see Fenwick executed. It had no other effect but 
that the Lords, resolving on an address for a reprieve, 
put into it, if his Majesty thought it consistent with 
his safety, and the safety of his government. Some 
of the White Staves getting out of the way to avoid 
carrying it, it was put upon my Lord Scarborough 
and the Bishop of London. My Lord Normanby 
and the Bishop of Salisbury were for giving one 
another that office; but the Bishop refused it in 
such a manner, that he was near being sent to the 
Tower, and was not freed but by asking their pardon 
for scrupling to obey any orders of the House. I 
hear the King’s answer was, that he could not judge 
how consistent it was with the safety of the govern- 
ment to defer Sir John Fenwick’s execution, but 
since they desired it, it should be put off till Thurs- 
day next, and a writ was issued accordingly. * * 
Sir John Fenwick was beheaded this morning upon 
Tower-hill. Sir Godfrey Copley, who was upon the 
scaffold with Colonel Grenville, tells me he appeared 
very composed, and shewed no concern at dying. He 
saluted the company on coming up, but did not 
speak to any, except the late Bishop of Peter- 

, who was there with two other divines 
whom Sir Godfrey did not know. Sir John (was) 
despatched in less than half an hour. The Bishop 
prayed with him out of a book where it was penned 





down. They prayed for the King without naming 


him. The rest was a form proper for the occasion. | 


When he rose up, he gave the sheriff a paper which 
was sealed up. He could not hear what he said to 
him in delivering it. Then he prepared himself for 
the block, and desired first to make trial how he 
should lay himself to it ; after that he took his leave 
of the bishop, kneeled down and made a short prayer 
to himself, and, lying down, he told the executioner 
he was not to expect a signal ; who, therefore, stay- 
ing a little, struck off his head at one blow.” 

“ No one can doubt,” says Mr. James, “ but 
that Fenwick was tried for one crime, and exe- 
cuted for another, and that the horrible method 
of proceeding by attainder, which alone brought 
him within the grasp of the law, was resorted to 
solely in consequence of his accusation of 
Shrewsbury.” We are surprised that Mr. 
James should exculpate that nobleman from all 
participation in the plot, even if there were no 
other grounds of suspicion than the correspon- 
dence before us. But we have the evidence of 
Burnet, in which the truth comes out in spite of 
himself; that of Lord Dartmouth, who declares 
on his own knowledge, that rewards and punish- 
ments “ were very liberally promised and 
threatened on that occasion ;” and we cannot 
but agree in the opinion of Lord Hardwicke, 
that “ there is too much reason to think that the 
greater part of Sir John Fenwick’s informations 
were true, and that the management of party 
was such, that he was prevented from speaking 
out, lest he should exasperate the great men on 
both sides, and that the consequence was, that 
he was afraid to afiirm his own tale, and so lost 
his life.” That rewards and punishments were, 
as Lord Dartmouth states, very liberally promis- 
ed and threatened, is proved beyond question 
by this correspondence. Look at the conduct 
of the Duke and the Duke's agent towards 
Smith, one of the witnesses. This man was a 
nephew of Sir William Perkins, who was hanged 
as a conspirator, and had certainly been em- 
ove for some purpose or other by Shrewsbury. 

o sooner had Fenwick’s depositions implicated 
the Duke, than Smith, in Vernon's phrase, 
‘began to prate,” and gave out that he could 
strengthen the evidence. Did Shrewsbury, on 
this, act like an honest man? First, Smith is 
denounced as “an impudent, vain, lying cox- 
comb,” and persons are employed to watch and 
betray him ; but in a short time, the Secretary is 
happy to hear that my Lord Keeper has “ satis- 
fied his Grace as to Smith, and that he was not 
likely to be any further troublesome ;” and the 
Lord Keeper, it appears, ‘is of opinion that 
“such services” ought to be considered: and 
within twenty-four hours Smith was offered an 
employment in Flanders, which “ he pretended 
to like very well,” but was loth to depart. In 
fact, Smith was a rascal, who knew the value of 
his evidence, and resolved to sell his silence at 
the highest price: but this does not invalidate 
his testimony, which is confirmed by the attempt 
to bribe him to secrecy. Smith now said he was 
in debt, though “ not long since” he had receiv- 
ed fifty guineas. “I know not (says Vernon) 
whether this be not a pretence for a farther 
supply ; I find he still talks after the same rate 
of the capacity he is in to discover the intrigues 
of the enemies of the government.” To be sure 
he did, and within three days, for both parties 
were fighting against time—the one to get the 
trial over, and the other to make his bargain be- 
fore it was over—Smith wrote another “ very 
arrogant and impertinent letter” to my Lord 
Portland. “He takes notice of the fifty guineas 
my Lord had given him, which went but a little 
way in satisfying some importunate creditors: in 
short, that he wanted more money, and he hoped 
it would not be denied him; for in consider- 
ation of his Lordship he had forborne to follow 
the advice given him, of laying before the Par- 





liament the discoveries he had formerly made, 
and they were so zealous for the King’s preser- 
vation, that they would not let such services as 
his were unrewarded,” Had this man 
nothing to tell? My Lord Keeper heard of this, 
and promised “to speak to my Lord Portland, 
that care may be taken to keep him quiet.” 
Within three days, again, Vernon writes—“ I 
find by my Lord Keeper that Smith has re- 
ceived a further supply of money, and his Lord- 
ship thinks him new quieted for some time, 
having seen something under his hand to that 
effect.” Yet within two days Smith is pressing 
for more money. “ However (says Vernon) my 
Lord Keeper, remembering what your Grace 
writ to me formerly on that subject, and still 
keeping to his opinion, that your Grace should 
not be seen to give this man anything, he pro- 
— to my Lord Portland that he should give 
1im twenty guineas more to stop his mouth at 
present, and I should furnish it, which I have 
undertaken, to-morrow morning, and I'll ca 
that sum with me, and let my Lord know 
shall have more in readiness if he finds occa- 
sion for it. That being my Lord Keeper's 
advice; and since this method is taken, it would 
be unadvisable to stick at a small matter, but 
weather it as one can, till Fenwick’s business be 
over, and then this gentleman’s supporters will 
go near to fail him.” And Smith’s mouth was 
stopped. When called to give evidence before 
the House, ‘‘ he was first asked (says Vernon) 
what he knew of any correspondence with 
France carried on by persons employed by the 
government. He denied he knew anything at 
all of it. He was asked particularly tomy Lord 
Marlborough, Mr. Russell, Lord Godolphin, 
and your Grace, and made the same answer.” 
Can any man, after reading these facts, believe 
that Shrewsbury was innocent? 

Within six weeks of Fenwick’s execution, 
Shrewsbury arrived in London. The letters have 
now less interest, but still there are incidents 
and traits of the period, which can only be met 
with in contemporary letters. There is some- 
thing amusing, too, in the manner in which the 
celebrated men of that day, or of the following 
reign, are mentioned—Mr. Prior, merely as the 
chargé d'affaires at the Hague—Mr. Harley, as 
a promising young man, though with an invete- 
rate Tory bias—and Dr. Newton—the great Sir 
Isaac Newton—sent to by Mr. Vernon, for infor- 
mation relative to the debasement of the coin, 
or to prepare evidence to convict some noted 
‘clippers and coiners.” The following gives 
us a glimpse of a stormy debate in the Commons: 

“ When the House were in a committee upon the 
Civil List, there were some reflecting touches. Mr 
Smith happened to express the necessity ofthe family* 
in an ill-chosen word, though with a good meaning, 
saying that the King was in a starving condition. 
Mr. Grenville took a fancy to repeat the word very 
often; and if the King were starving, why then were 
such grants made of crown lands, and why such 
grants and great pensions, and why foreigners en- 
riched and made lords?—Sir William Cooper 
answered him—by that gentleman's talking of pen- 
sions, he seemed to know they were paid, but he 
hoped they were not, for he did not desire they 
should. Mr. Montague nipped him yet closer, 
saying, he found some gentlemen could not bear that 
this Prince should recompense any of his servants. 
If they would inquire into former as well as present 
gratifications, they might make something of it, and 
he could tell them of a family that had cost the 
crown in King Charles's time 300,000/. It was be- 
lieved that some gentlemen would have taken this 
opportunity to make their court, and wiped off the 
remembrance of abundance of oppositions by a for- 
wardness in so critical a point, but they have not yet 
shewed any such intention.” 

Here is the account of Lord Sunderland's re- 
signation :— 

“ My Lord Sunderland would not stay to be ad- 
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vered up his key and staff. He was with the King 
about a quarter of an hour, before the cabinet sat, 
and when he came out_of the closet he took me over 
to his lodgings, and said he had pressed the King he 
might resign, not being able to lead any longer the 
life he had led ; that the King did not think fit he 
should leave his key there, but gave him leave to put 
it into my hands, which he accordingly did, cutting 
it off from his side. When I came up stairs again, 
I found those were not the directions, but what he 
would absolutely do ; for the King would not have 
the pe bag delivered, much less through my hands ; 
and when the cabinet was up, I was sent to him to 
Erle's-court, to desire he would take his key again, 
but he could not endure to hear of it. I begged only 
he would suspend his resolution till next day that he 
had spoke to my Lord Chancellor, who had not then 
been at council, acquainting him that the King had 
told it to my Lord Orford, who very much disapprov- 
ed of what he had done. He was unalterably fixed 
to hear no more of it, and never to meddle with that 
or any other public employment. I put him in mind 
that he would give contrary advices to those who 
were as un in their employments as he might 
be ; and since he did it in consideration of the King’s 
service, whether the same considerations ought not 
to prevail on him when the King found himself in 
such distress, by being forsaken of those whom he 
placed the greatest confidence in, and I hope what- 
soever disgusted him might be made easier. He said 
it was not on account of the parliament only that he 
came to this resolution, for he had otherwise led the 
life of a dog, having done all that was in his power 
for the service of a party whom he could never oblige 
to live easily with him, or to treat him with common 
civility. He came out with one expression, which I 
shall never mention but to your Grace, that there 
was no rack like to what he suffered, by being ground 
as he had been between Lord Monmouth and Lord 
Wharton. As soon as it was out, he recollected 
himself again, and said he would not have opened 
himself so far to anybody but me ; your Grace there- 
fore will please to keep his secret if it be one. He 
added the troubles he had undergone with the E 
of P_., only for the service of your Grace and 
my Lord Orford. I put in a word then, and said the 
E—— of P. would now let himself loose again, 
remembering what he had told to my Lord Portland; 
but he slighted, saying, what can he do or signify ? 
The King is very much concerned at his going off: 
he hath been pressing for it these three Sundays suc- 
cessively, and all endeavours used to turn him from it. 
The King finds himself in great want of some he may 
be free with. He doth not see he hath any but my 
Lord Chancellor, and he hath business that keeps him 
from attending as often as it would be necessary.” 


Although Fenwick had been safely put out 
of the way, and those whom he had accused still 
remained high in the king’s favour, their situa- 
tion was far from enviable. Fierce debates took 
place in the House of Commons relative to the 
standing army, and in this instance, as in that 
of the bill of attainder, we find the Jacobite party 
——s the principles of old English freedom, 
while the men who came into office with the 
watchword of liberty on their lips, stood forth 
the advocates of arbitrary principles. Accordin 
to Burnet, William was indignant at the refu 
of the Parliament to allow him to retain his 
Dutch guards, and this refusal is, by most histo- 
rians, neavant forward as an instance of ingra- 
titude. Indeed, William himself says, in a letter 
to Lord Galway, “ I am afraid that the good God 
will punish the ingratitude of this nation.”’ But 
with all deference, we cannot help thinking with 
Lord Onslow, that his keeping his Dutch guards 
looked like a distrust of the people; and that if 
he had that great affection for them, he was 
often enough in Holland to give them his coun- 
tenance, “ for the person of the King of England 
guarded by a troop of foreigners, was not a 
Pleasing sight to Englishmen who had trusted 

im so far as to make him their king.” 

The following extract gives us a striking view 

of the ill management of the navy. No wonder 











buccaneering became so profitable a profession, 
and that Captain Kidd, of whom there are several 
notices in these letters, should have preferred it 
to the regular service :— 

“October 1, 1698. 

“ We have a pretty strange story from Barbadoes, 
by a ship lately arrived at Portsmouth. They give 
an account of Mr. Gray's arrival there on the 27th 
of July, with the Sandados and Speedwell men-of- 
war, in the latter of which a design was laid to seize 
the officers and run away with the ship, on a pirating 
voyage to the South Sea. But it was discovered a 
fortnight before they reached Barbadoes, and at their 
arrival there, twenty-five of the seamen were brought 
prisoners ashore ; among the rest an old buccaneer, 
who was the contriver of the project. They say the 
same was laid in the Queenborough, a ship appointed 
to carry Sir Thomas Day’s son to his government at 
Bermudas, and they believe that has taken effect. 
It is but a melancholy reflection to find the fleet in- 
fected with this kind of debauchery, which nobody 
knows how far it may spread. One may see what has 
led them to it,—the long want of pay, and the abuse 
in the manner of it ; the ill example set by the offi- 
cers, who have defrauded the men of the shares they 
should have had of prizes, cheating and embezzling 
themselves, and allowing nobody else, at least not the 
poor sailors, to be the better for it; the corruption 
and neglect of the governors in the West Indies, in 
receiving pirates under their protection, and sharing 
with them in the plunder. How the discipline of the 
navy will be restored is another question, and without 
it our security is gone, and our sea walls are under- 
mined, * * 

“Sir Edmund Harrison tells me there are various 
reports in town about Kidd; some say he has surren- 
dered himself to my Lord Bellamont upon terms, 
others that he, distrusting my Lord Bellamont, had 
put to sea again. They talk of proposals he has made 
at Long Island, to give 30,000/. to his owners, who 
fitted him out, and 20,0002. to any person who should 
procure him his pardon. From this uncertainty of 
reports, all Sir Edmund concludes is, that Kidd is on 
the New York coast, and in all probability will be 
seized there. The Old East India Company are very 
inquisitive after Kidd, and if he be taken with any 
treasure, it is very likely they may claim it, for the 
indemnifying them.” 


It is somewhat strange, that Mr. James, His- 
toriographer to Her Majesty, under the sanction 
of < name these Letters are given to the 
public, should not know that they form a of 
the materials whence Coxe selected the ‘ Shrews- 
bury Correspondence,’ now deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum. He simply states in his preface, 
“These papers I was requested to edit by the 
publisher, and have his fullest assurance of their 
authenticity.” 





Night and Morning. By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ 
‘Eugene Aram,’ &c. 3 vols. Saunders & 
Otley. 

Tue remembrance of a slight story, ‘ Black and 

White,’ which appeared a year or two since 

in one of the Annuals, suggested to us, that 

under the enigmatical title of ‘ Night and Morn- 
ing,’ Sir Edward Bulwer might possibly intend 
to shadow forth the close and sudden contrasts 
which chequer the web of human destiny. We 
were right, it seems, in our conjecture; the 
strange caprices of Fortune, and the inextricable 
manner in which, as Moore has fancifully said, 
the bright and dark threads are intertwined, form 
the matter concerning which the author of ‘ Eu- 
gene Aram’ has broken his three years’ silence, 
as regards fiction. Doctors will disagree as to 
his having gained or lost strength during this 
temporary secession, For ourselves, the work 
before us reminds us rather of his earlier novels, 
than of the ‘ Pompeii’ and ‘ Rienzi,’ in which 
the fever of the young man, and the pre-occu- 
pation of the egotist, appeared to have subsided 
into the calmness and mastery of the artist, 

There is no lack of adventure in ‘ Night and 

Morning’: the changes of scene are innumer- 

able; and large the number, and brightl 

sketched, the busy crowd of persons who bu 

through it. Hence, there is little doubt that 
this novel will become popular: it is, another 
question, whether it deserves to rank high, or 
to live long; since it seems to us not so much 

a work of art, as a work of artifice. Clever- 





Meanwhile William, who although he had 
quarrelled with his Whig ministry, could never 


bring himself to act cordially with their succes- | 


sors, was fast sinking. It seems very question- 
able whether “Sorrel” really deserved the 
honours paid him by the Jacobites, for although 
his stumbling might have accelerated the king’s 
death, it could scarcely be said to have produced 
it; for Mr. Vernon’s letters for months before 
— of the eo as feverish and dropsical, in 
short, as evidently labouring under a complica- 
tion of disorders. The following is Mr. Vernon's 
account of his death, and with it we close our 
notice of this Correspondence :— 
“ Whitehall, March 8, 1701-2. 

“T sent you on Friday last the melancholy account 
of our master’s illness, and now I must tell you the 
most afflicting news, that we are for ever deprived of 
him. It pleased God to take him to himself about 
eight this morning, but his memory ought ever to be 


precious among us. His fit returned upon him yes- | 


terday, and left him very weak. It was thought fit 


to give him Jesuit’s powder, but his strength was so | 


far sunk, that all remedies were too late. The Council 
met immediately upon this sad occurrence, and settled 
the orders for proclaiming the Queen this afternoon ; 
then they attended her Majesty, and were sworn 
again of the Privy Council, and her Majesty made the 
following declaration to them, which is since printed 
and enclosed. After this his Majesty's death was noti- 
fied to both Houses of Parliament then sitting. The 
resolutions the Commons came to upon this occasion, 
you will see in the enclosed votes, and I ought not 
to omit telling you, that as the House shewed great 
concern for the loss of his Majesty, so they were very 
firm in their resolutions of supporting the alliances 
that are or shall be made against France. The Lords 
have also resolved upon an address to the like effect. 
Her Majesty has been proclaimed this afternoon, 
both Houses attending the ceremony,” 


ness of construction, such as brings about en- 
| counters, contrasts, situations— all, in short, 
that is comprehended by the term stage-effect 
| —could hardly be pushed farther, or more fre- 
| quently recurred to, than in this novel. Here, 
or example, is a scene, calling for no explana- 
tory introduction, which could not be beaten by 
the cleverest of the Dumanoirs or De Melesvilles 
who labours for the Ambigu Comique or the 
Porte St. Martin :— 
| “The Coiners were attheir work. A man, seated 
on a stool before a desk, was entering accounts in a 
large book. That man was William Gawtrey. While, 
| with the rapid precision of honest mechanics,—the 
| machinery of the Dark Trade went on in its several 
departments. Apart—alone—at the foot of a | 
table, sat Philip Morton. The truth had exceed 
his darkest suspicions. He had consented to take 
the oath not to divulge what was to be given to his 
survey ; and when, led into that vault, the bandage 
was taken from his eyes, it was some minutes before 
he could fully comprehend the desperate and cri- 
minal occupations of the wild forms amidst which 
towered the burly stature of his benefactor. As the 
truth slowly grew upon him, he shrunk from the 
side of Gawtrey; but, deep compassion for his 
friend’s degradation swallowing up the horror of 
the trade, he flung himself on one of the rude seats, 
and felt that the bond between them was indeed 
broken, and that the next morning he should be 
again alone in the world. Still, as the obscene jests, 
the fearful oaths, that from time to time rang through 
the vault, came on his ear, he cast his haughty eye 
in such disdain over the groups, that, Gawtrey ob- 
serving him, trembled for his safety; and nothing 
but the sense of his own impotence, and the brave, 
not timorous, desire not to perish by such hands, 
kept silent the fiery denunciations of a nature, still 
proud and honest, that quivered on his lips. All pre- 
, Sent were armed with pistols and cutlasses except 
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Morton, who suffered the weapons presented to him 
to lie unheeded on the table. ‘ Courage, mes amis !’ 
said Gawtrey, closing his book,—‘ Courage /—a few 
months more, and we shall have made enough to re- 
tire upon, and enjoy ourselves for the rest of our 
days. Where is Birnie ?—‘ Did he not tell you? 
said one of the artisans, looking up. ‘ He has found 
out the cleverest hand in France,—the very fellow 
who helped Bouchard in all his five-franc pieces. He 
has promised to bring him to-night.‘ Ay, I remem- 
ber,’ returned Gawtrey, ‘he told me this morning: 
he is a famous decoy !'"—‘ I think so, indeed!’ quoth 
acoiner; ‘for he caught you, the best head to our 
hands that ever les industriels were blessed with— 
sacré fichtre !’"—‘ Flatterer!’ said Gawtrey, coming 
from the desk to the table, and pouring out wine from 
one of the bottles into a huge flagon—*To your 
healths!’ Here the door slided back, and Birnie 
glided in. * Where is your booty, mon brave ?’ said 
Gawtrey. ‘ We only coin money; you coin men, 
stamp with your own seal, and send them current to 
the devil!’ The coiners, who liked Birnie’s ability 
(for the ci-devant engraver was of admirable skill in 
their craft), but who hated his joyless manners, laugh- 
ed at this taunt, which Birnie did not seem to heed, 
except by a malignant gleam of his dead eye. ‘If 
sg mean the celebrated coiner, Jacques Giraumont, 
e waits without. You know our rules—I cannot 
admit him without leave..—* Bon! we give it,—eh, 
messieurs 2’ said Gawtrey.—‘ Ay, ay,’ cried several 
voices. ‘He knows the oath, and will hear the 
penalty."—‘ Yes, he knows the oath, replied Birnie, 
and glided back. In a moment more he returned 
with a small man in a mechanic's blouse. The new- 
comer wore the republican beard and moustache— 
of a sandy grey—his hair was the same colour; and 
a black patch over one eye increased the ill-favoured 
appearance of his features. ‘* Diable! Monsieur Gi- 
raumont! but you are more like Vulcan than 
Adonis!’ said Gawtrey.—*I don't know anything 
about Vulean, but I know how to make five-franc 
pieces,’ said Monsieur Giraumont, doggedly.—‘ Are 
you poor ?’‘ As a church mouse! The only thing 
belonging to a church, since the Bourbons came 
back, that is poor!’ At this sally, the coiners, who 
had gathered round the table, uttered the shout 
with which, in all circumstances, Frenchmen receive 
a bon mot. *Humph!’ said Mr. Gawtrey. ‘ Who 
responds, with his own life, for your fidelity ?}—‘ I,’ 
said Birnie.—* Administer the oath to him.’ Sud- 
denly four men advanced, seized the visitor, and 
bore him from the vault into another one within. 
After a few moments they returned. * He has taken 
the oath, and heard the penalty.’—* Death to your- 
self, your wife, your son, and your grandson, if you 
betray us!’_‘I have neither son nor grandson ; as 
for my wife, Monsieur le Capitaine, you offer a 
bribe instead of a threat when you talk of her death!” 
—‘ Sacré! but you will be an addition to our circle, 
mon brave!’ said Gawtrey, laughing ; while again 
the grim circle shouted applause. ‘ But I suppose 
you care for your own life?‘ Otherwise I should 
ve preferred starving to coming heré,’ answered 
the laconic neophyte.—‘I have done with you. 
Your health!’ On this the coiners gathered round 
Monsieur Giraumont, shook him by the hand, and 
commenced many questions, with a view to ascertain 
his skill. ‘Show me your coinage first; I see you 
use both the die and thefurnace. Hem! this piece 
is not bad—you have struck it from an iron die? 
—right—it makes the impression sharper than 
plaster of Paris. But you take the poorest and the 
most dangerous part of the trade in taking the Home 
Market. I can put you in a way to make ten times 
as much—and with safety! Look at this!’—and 
Monsieur Giraumont took a forged Spanish dollar 
from his pocket, so skilfully manufactured, that the 
connoisseurs were lost in admiration—‘ you may pass 
thousands of these all over Europe, except France, 
and who id ever to detect you? But it will require 
better machinery than you have here.’ Thus con- 
versing, Monsieur Giraumont did not perceive that 
Mr. Gawtrey had been examining him very curiously 
and minutely. But Birnie had noted their chief's 
attention, and once attempted to join his new ally, 
when Gawtrey laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
stopped him. ‘Do not speak to your friend till I 
bid you, or———’ he stopped short, and touched his 
pistols, Birnie grew a shade more pale, but replied 





with his usual sneer, * Suspicious !—well, so much 
the better!’ and seating himself carelessly at the 
table, lighted his pipe.-—* And now, Monsieur Girau- 
mont,’ said Gawtrey, as he took the head of the 
table, ‘come to my right hand. A half holyday in 
your honour. Clear these infernal instruments ; and 
more wine, mes amis!’ The party arranged them- 
selves at the table. Among the desperate there is 
almost invariably a tendency to mirth. A solitary 
ruffian is moody, but a gang of ruffians are jolly. The 
coiners talked and laughed loud. Mr. Birnie, from 
his dogged silence, seemed apart from the rest, 
though in the centre; for, in a noisy circle, a silent 
tongue builds a wall round its owner. But that re- 
spectable personage kept his furtive watch upon 
Giraumont and Gawtrey, who appeared talking to- 
gether, very amicably, towards the bottom of the 
table. The younger novice of that night, equally 
silent, was not less watchful than Birnie. An un- 
easy, undefinable foreboding had come over him since 
the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont : this had been 
increased by the manner of Mr. Gawtrey. His 
faculty of observation, which was very acute, had 
detected something false in the chief’s blandness to 
their guest—something dangerous in the glittering 
eye that Gawtrey ever, as he spoke to Giraumont, 
bent on that person’s lips as he listened to his reply. 
For, whenever William Gawtrey suspected a man, 
he watched not his eyes, but his lips. 'Waked from 
his scornful reverie, a strange spell fascinated Mor- 
ton’s attention to the chief and the guest, and he 
bent forward, with parted mouth and straining ear, 
to catch their conversation. ‘ It seems to me a little 
strange,” said Mr. Gawtrey, raising his voice, so as to 
be heard by the party, * that a coiner so dexterous as 
Monsieur Giraumont should not be known to any of 
us except our friend Birnie.—‘ Not at all,’ replied 
Giraumont; ‘I worked only with Bouchard and 
two others, since sent to the galleys. We were but 
a small fraternity—everything has its commence- 
ment.’— C'est juste: buvex donc, cher ami!’ The 
wine circulated: Gawtrey began again. * You have 
had a bad accident, seemingly, Monsieur Girau- 
mont,—how did you lose your eye ?’—‘ In a scuffle 
with the gens-d’armes the night Bouchard was taken 
and I escaped: such misfortunes are on the cards." 
*Cest juste: buvex donc, Monsieur Giraumont!” 
Again there was a pause, and again Gawtrey’s deep 
voice was heard.—* You wear a wig, I think, Mon- 
sieur Giraumont ? to judge by your eyelashes, your 
own hair has been a handsomer colour.’-—* We seek 
disguise, not beauty, my host! and the police have 
sharp eyes.’"—* C'est juste, buvex donc—vieux Rénard! 
—when did we two meet last ?)—‘* Never, that I 
know of!" Ce n'est pas vrai! buvez donc, Mon- 
siEUR Favart!’ At the sound of that name, the 
company started in dismay and confusion ; and the 
police officer, forgetting himself for the moment, 
sprung from his seat, and put his right hand into his 
blouse. ‘ Ho, there !—treason !’ cried Gawtrey, in a 
voice of thunder ; and he caught the unhappy man 
by the throat. It was the work of amoment. Mor- 
ton, where he sat, beheld a struggle—he heard a 
death-cry. He saw the huge form of the master- 
coiner rising above all the rest, as cutlasses gleamed 
and eyes sparkled round. He saw the quivering and 
powerless frame of the unhappy guest raised aloft in 
those mighty arms, and presently it was hurled along 
the table—bottles crashing—the board shaking be- 
neath its weight—and lay before the very eyes of 
Morton, a distorted and lifeless mass.” 

To the production and repetition of such scenes 
the philosophic purpose of the book has been 
too largely sacrificed. 

Philip Morton, the hero, is the child of a 
concealed marriage; the testimonies of which 
are destroyed in the first hundred pages with 
such elaborate care, that, but for Crabbe’s con- 
solatory line,— 

We never care, secure again to meet,— 
we should have despaired of his regaining his 
inheritance, after it had once been pounced 
upon by his sanctimonious uncle. Thus also, 
with such a gratuitous Sy ped is the fortune- 
stricken youth suspended by a gossamer thread 
over abysses of shame and destruction, that, but 
for the miracle of the novelist, whose resolution 





it was to rescue him, we feel that he must again 
and again have been overwhelmed “ full fathom 
five” beyond recovery. And yet, “ Time, Faith, 
Energy” are announced (in capitals, according 
to Sir Edward Bulwer’s custom of pointing his 
moral) as his device. What avail these, as the 
guides and bosom guests of the oppressed, if a 
Deus ex machind is also to appear for his suc- 
cour on all trying occasions and hair-breadth 
escapes? Which was it that made the roman- 
tic Madame Merville his guardian angel?— 
which that guided him to the contents of the 
long-lost bureau, at that critical juncture when 
a moment's delay would have been fatal? ‘As be- 
longing to a romance, the scenes referred to are 
admirable, because exciting; but, as illustrating 
lessons of life, they are flagrantly false, and only 
from their excessive flagrancy not dangerous. 

Sir Edward Bulwer is, as usual, shrewd and 
felicitous in all minor episodical details, not 
directly forcing on those theatrical climaxes, 
to which, as coming from such a writer, we ob- 
ject on principle. We might refer, in proof, 
to the originals assembled at the table d'héte of 
a Paris marriage-broker; but must remark, 
with regret, that a group so piquantly arranged 
should, in a subsequent scene, play such coarse 
and farcical tricks (see p. 89) as would not be 
allowed to pass without a hiss, even between a 
Clown and a Columbine in a Christmas pan- 
tomime. 

We have not yet spoken of the principal cha- 
racters of the novel; but our judgment is implied 
by our remarks upon the nature of the fable 
which they support and conduct to its close. 
The only ability absent from their creation has 
been prob-ability. As the hero was to be placedin 
extravagant situations, it was necessary to endow 
him with prodigious attributes—the principles of 
a philosopher, the affections of a woman, and the 
passions of a young Hercules. Far better and 
truer to nature, because less ambitiously labour- 
ed, is the character of his gentle, poetical, selfish 
brother Sidney. Fanny, again, who commences 
her career of heroineship in a sort of picturesque 
idiotcy, from which estate Love redeems her, is, 
we fear, a pretty and fantastic impossibility. 
Gawtrey, the high-souled, epicurean, sternly- 
vindictive chevalier d'industrie, using our hero 
as a tool, yet resolving to keep him uncontami- 
nated:—where is the reality of such a being? 
Lord Lilburne is better, another repetition of the 
worn-out hard-headed voluptuary of the world, 
capable, upon calculation, of any crime unpunish- 
able by law and loss of caste—whom Sir Edward 
Bulwer delights to draw. The real truth and 
strength of character to be found in the novel 
belongs to its Roger Mortons and Plaskwiths, 
and the French group just cited, and thrown in 
as make-weights, with all the prodigality of 
genius. To conclude: while the vivacity and 
variety of ‘ Night and Morning’ will carry it 
throughout the whole world of novel-readers, we 
cannot but wish that its author would more 
largely practise what he has so soberly preached 
in his discourses upon “ Art in Fiction.” 





Temperance Intelligencer.—Mr. Buckingham’s 
Address. Pasco. 
In September 1837, Mr. —_ left Eng- 
land, with the intention of visiting the United 
States; of proceeding thence through Mexico to 
the Isthmus of Darien, crossing the Pacific to 
China, and thence returning by India and the 
Mediteranean Sea. Wars and rumours of wars, 
the disturbed state of Mexico, and the disputes 
in China, put an end to this vast project, and 
compelled tim to limit his journey to the United 
States, where he has been for nearly three years. 
The paper before us, contains a brief summary 
of his labours and lecturings there, and the re- 
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sults so far as Temperance and Sailors’ Homes 
are concerned. The more minute details of the 
scenes and events, in reference to these and other 
subjects presented b his extensive tours, is re- 
served for a work which he is now preparing for 
the press: still there are matters of sufficient 
interest in the brochure before us, to deserve 
notice. 

The first year was devoted to the Atlantic and 
New England States, and Mr. Buckingham, it 


‘ appears, was everywhere received with welcome 


and enthusiasm. In proof, we may observe, 
that at New Bedford, his lectures in behalf of 
Seamen's Homes ended “in the adoption of a 
lan to raise a fund of several thousand dollars, 
, a small tax of a penny per ton on all the 
shipping belonging to the port, which was readily 
uiesced in by the ship-owners, to be devoted 

to the building and support of a Sailors’ Home.” 

At Plymouth, the landing place of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, he delivered a Temperance address :— 

“ My lectures were given in the Pilgrim Hall; 
and this ancient seat of the learning and piety of the 
first founders of the British colonies of the American 
continent, could boast during my stay in it, that it did 
not contain a single dram-shop, or place where ardent 
spirits are sold ; that it had not hadadwelling destroy- 
ed by fire for nearly a century past; that it had no 

to sustain, and not a single occupant in its jail, 
which had been empty for many months, and was 
soon about to be let for some other purpose.” 

The second year was spent in the Southern 
States, and was equally successful; funds were 
raised for Sailors’ Homes at Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and many other places. At New Orleans, 
says Mr. oes oom 

* At the close of my address, a wealthy merchant 
of the city rose, and stated to the audience, that after 
the details he had heard of the ravages of Intem- 
perance, and of the strong claims of the seamen, 
especially, to the aid and protection of those who 
reaped their fortunes by their labours, he could not 
remain a silent spectator of the scene, nor refuse to 
follow up, and go beyond, the example of New Bed- 
ford, Charleston, and Savannah, in providing Sailors’ 
Homes, for thé rescue of the ill-used mariner from 
the snares of his betrayers. He said, he had just 
purchased 600 bales of cotton, and was about to 
ship them for Europe; and he would agree to pay 
five dollars per bale, on his entire shipment, or 3,000 
dollars in the whole, if all the other merchants and 
shippers of cotton in New Orleans, would consent to 
pay one cent. per bale on every bale shipped by them 
for the remainder of the year. This was hailed with 
general acclamation, when, after a short pause, a 
gentleman rose to ask whether, in the event of there 
being any individuals so mean and ungenerous as 
not to come into the arrangement, the worthy mer- 
chant would still adhere to his offer? on which an- 
other inhabitant of the city rose, and said, that to 
remove all doubt on the subject, he was so satisfied 
that few or none of this description of persons could 
be found in New Orleans, that he would undertake 
to make up the amount of all who should refuse, or 
be deficient. The spark soon kindled into a flame, 
and the warm hearts of the Southerners gradually 
opened and expanded with every successive offer. 
Some, not dealing in cotton, but shipping sugar 
largely, agreed to pay five cents. per hogshead on all 
exported for the year. Others, having steam-boats 
employed in towing vessels in and out of port, agreed 
to give 25 cents, for every schooner, 50 cents. for 
every brig, and a dollar for every ship towed up or 
down the Mississippi by their steam tugs throughout 
the season. Thus, before the meeting closed, a fund 
was guaranteed, amply sufficient to accomplish all 
our wishes ; and to the worthy collector of customs at 
New Orleans, who occupied the chair of the meetin 
was confided the task of collecting these sums, which 
his official situation would so well enable him to do.” 

Thethird year was passed in travelling through 
the Western States and the Canadas. On this 
occasion, Mr. Buckingham visited the co-opera- 
tive community of the Rappists: his report differs 
from some previous ones, to which we need not 


ude :—~ 





“We were delighted with the patriarchal cha- 
racter of the venerable founder, now healthy and 
vigorous though past his eightieth year, and with the 
health, competency, contentment, and morality of 
this cheerful community; who have completely 
proved, by their success, the soundness of the prin- 
ciple, that co-operation in labour is favourable to the 
utmost amount of production ; and that co-operation 
in society ensures the most equitable mode of dis- 
tribution, and largest share of enjoyment to all: 
while the bond of religious union strengthens their 
temporal ties, and makes their condition one of tran- 
quil enjoyment for the p t tened by a 
confiding hope in the still greater happiness of the 
future.” 

His account of Cincinnati and Louisville may 
also suggest curious comparisons with those of 
some former travellers :— 

“In this * Queen of the Western Waters,’ as this 
surprising and promising city is called—numbering 
a population of 40,000 persons, though scarcely forty 
years old, and having more spacious streets, more 
splendid public buildings, and more elegant private 
mansions and villas, than perhaps any city of its size 
or age on the continent of North America—we re- 
mained some weeks; making an excursion from it 
to one of its interior settlements, Dayton, in Ohio, 
the most flourishing of all the many thriving and 
beautiful villages we saw in our journey, and return- 
ing by the lovely valley of the Miami, to the Queen 
City again. As this was in the month of May, we 
saw the green hills and verdant vales that encircle 
her from behind, and the rich and varied banks of 
the river that washes her borders in front, under the 
greatest advantages of season, climate, and tempera- 
ture, and our admiration was proportionately great. 
* * From Cincinnati we ascended the river Ohio as 
far as Maysville, for the purpose of making a journey 
from thence through the interior of Kentucky, which 
was accomplished, by-going to Lexington, in the heart 
of the State, and thence by Frankfort, the capital, in 
the interior, to Louisville, the great commercial mart 
on the banks of the river. If the rural landscape 
and glowing verdure of Ohio delighted us, the waving 
plains, and woodland pastures of Kentucky, in the 
glorious month of June, excited in a still greater 
degree our surprise and admiration. Its grass, its 
flowers, its shrubs, its forest-foliage, seemed as if pos- 
sessing the virgin brightness and exuberance of a new- 
born world. This‘ Garden of the Union,’ as it is 
deservedly called, enchanted us by its fertility and 
beauty; and the freshness, frankness, and hearty 
cordiality of Kentuckian manners and feelings, 
scarcely gratified us less. In addition to other labours 
in this rich and interesting State, we held a forest- 
meeting of the friends of Temperance, under the 
shade of one of its delicious groves within a few 
miles of Lexington, on a Sabbath afternoon, in June; 
the clergy of the city having deferred their services 
to admit of their congregations attending ; and thou- 
sands from far and near coming on horseback and in 
carriages to attend our assembly; while the united 
choirs of the several churches, joined on the ground, 
and filled the air with harmony, in the swelling 
choruses of Temperance odes and hymns.” 

Enough is said and indicated even in this brief 
address, to lead us to look forward with pleasure 
to the publication, which Mr. Buckingham has 
ann 1 as forthcoming. 











A Narrative of Events connected with the First 
Abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, §c. 
By Capt. Sir Thos. Ussher, R.N., K.C.H., C.B. 
Dublin, Grant & Bolton. 

Tue interest which must ever attach to the name 

and memory of Napoleon has been —— 

excited of late; and the present brief record of 
events connected with his embarkation at Frejus, 
and voyage to Elba, comes opportunely to gra- 
tify public curiosity. Sir Thomas Ussher’s nar- 
rative is plain, simple, and straightforward, as 
becomes a sailor, and therefore all the more 
pleasant and interesting. 

The news of the success of the Allies, as ma’ 

be presumed, reached our cruisers in the Medi- 
terranean but vaguely, and only at wide inter- 





———— 
vals. Towards the close of 1813 the letters 
and papers from England had spoken of tlie 
probable downfall of the Em . On the 
night of the 24th of April, 1814, Capt, Ussher, 
then in command of the Undaunted, observed 
a brilliant light in the direction of Marseilles. 
At daybreak the ship was off the town, where 
all was quiet; not even the telegraphs were 
set to work as usual on the approach of an 
enemy; everything, indeed, betokened some 
great change. Eager to know what had 

ned, Captain Ussher resolved to push in 
and, first taking the precaution to clear the ship 
for action. He then ordered her colours, a flag of 
truce, and the royal standard of the Bourbons— 
which the ship's tailor made for the occasion,— 
to be hoisted ; and thus equipped, with all her 
bravery on, she advanced within gun-shot of 
the forts. A shot, however, was fired, and 
struck the main deck; and the Captain, there- 
fore, wore round, and hauled down the flag of 
truce and standard. While wearing, a second 
shot was fired; and this unusual and unwarrant- 
able departure, as the Captain describes it, from 
the rules of civilized warfare, determined him to 
convince the assailants that the British flag was 
not to be insulted with impunity ; he therefore 

ain wore round, placed the ship within point 
blank shot of the battery, poured in a broadside, 
and swept it so completely, that in five minutes 
not a man was tobe seen, Shortly after a boat 
was observed standing out of the harbour, which, 
on coming alongside, was found to contain the 
Mayor and municipal officers, who had come 
from the town to apologize for the unauthorized 
conduct of those who had fired on the ship, and 
they informed Capt. Ussher of the abdication of 
Napoleon. The Captain and some of his officers, 
including the present gallant Commodore (then 
Captain) Napier, now landed, and were ve 
heartily welcomed. Soon after Col. Campbell, 
the English Commissioner, arrived, and informed 
Capt. Ussher that the Emperor was on the road, 
accompanied by the envoys of the Allied Sove- 
reigns. The Undaunted immediately proceeded 
to Frejus, and we shall now leave Capt. Ussher 
to tell his own story :— 

“TI immediately waited on Col. Campbell, who, 
although suffering severely from his wounds, imme- 
diately accompanied me to the Chapeau Rouge, a 
small auberge or hotel (and I believe the only one 
in Frejus,) where Napoleon was lodged, and what- 
ever my previous feelings might have been towards 
this, the most powerful and constant enemy the 
country ever had to contend with, I am proud to 
confess, all resentment and uncharitable feeling, if 
any ever existed, quickly vanished, and I felt all the 
delicacy of the situation, in which circumstances the 
most extraordinary had placed me. His faithful 
follower in adversity, Comte Bertrand, was in atten- 
dance, and having announced Col. Campbell and 
myself, we were immediately presented to him. 
Napoleon was dressed in the regimentals of the 
* Vieille Garde,’ and wore the star of the Legion of 
Honor; he walked forward to meet us, with a 
open in his hand, to which he occasionally referred, 
when asking me questions about Elba, and the 
voyage thither; he received us with great condescen- 
sion and politeness; his manner was dignified, but 
he appeared to feel his fallen state. Having asked 
me several questions regarding my ship, he invited 
us to dine with him, upon which we retired. I was 


r shortly afterwards waited upon by Comte Bertrand, 


who presented me with lists of the baggage, 
horses, &c., belonging to the Em . I imme- 
diately made arrangements for receiving them.” 
Nothing of interest or importance passed at 
the ) aes The Emperor entered freely into 
conversation, and kept it up with great animation. 
“TJ slept this night at Frejus, and was awoke at 
four in morning by two of the principal inha- 
bitants, who came into my room, to implore me to 
embark the Emperor as quickly as possible, intelli- 
gence having been received that the army of Italy, 
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lately under the command of Eugene Beauharnais, 
was broken up, that the soldiers were entering 
France in large bodies, and were as devoted as ever 
to their chief; these gentlemen were afraid the Em- 
peror might put himself at their head. I informed 
them I had no more to do with embarking the Em- 
= than they had, and requested them to make 

nown to the envoys (who, I dure say, were as little 
pleased as I was, in being awoke at so unseasonable 
an hour,) their fears and misgivings. It was, indeed, 
pretty evident that Napoleon was in no hurry to 
quit the shores of France, and appeared to have 
some motive for remaining. The envoys became 
rather uneasy, and requested me to endeavour to 
prevail upon him to embark that day. In order to 
meet their wishes I demanded an interview, and 
pointed out to the Emperor the uncertainty of winds, 
and the difficulty I should have in landing in the 
boats, should the wind change to the southward and 
drive in a swell upon the beach, which, from the 
present appearance of the weather, would, in all 
probability, happen before many hours, in which 
ease I should be obliged, for the safety of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship, to put to sea again.” 

The Emperor was manifestly unwilling to 
embark—was professedly ill, but finding Capt. 
Ussher sesclved to put to sea, he yielded to cir- 
cumstances. 


“ Bertrand was accordingly directed to have the 
carriages ready at seven o'clock. I waited on the 
Emperor (at a quarter before seven) to inform him 
that my barge was at the beach ; I remained alone 
with him in his room at the town, until the carriage, 
which was to convey him to the boat, was announced. 
He walked up and down the room, apparently in 
deep thought. There now was a loud noise in the 
street, upon which I remarked, that a French mob 
was the worst of all mobs; (I hardly know why I 
made this remark,) he replied, yes, they are a fickle 
people, and added, they are like a weathercock. At 
this moment Comte Bertrand announced the car- 
riages ; he immediately put on his sword, which was 
lying on the table, and said, ‘ allons, capitaine ; I 
turned from him to feel if my sword was loose in.the 
scabbard, fancying I might have occasion to use it. 
The folding doors (which opened on a pretty large 
landing place) were now thrown open, when there 
appeared a number of most respectable looking 
parle, the ladies, in full dress, waiting to see him. 

y were perfectly silent ; but bowed most respect- 
fully to the Emperor, who went up to a very pretty 
‘oung woman in the midst of the group, and asked 
er, in a courteous tone, if she was married, and how 
many children she had. He scarcely waited for a 
reply; but bowing to each individual, as he descended 
the staircase, stepped into his carriage, desiring 
Baron Koller, myself, and Comte Bertrand, (the 
Mareschal Se to accompany him. The 
carriage immediately drove off at full s to the 
beach, followed by the carriages of the Mond On 
arriving there the scene was deeply interesting. It 
was a bright moonlight night, with little wind; a 
regiment of cavalry was drawn up in a line.upon the 
beach, and among the trees. On the carriage ap- 
proaching, the bugles sounded, which, with the 
neighing of horses, and the noise of the people assem- 
bled to bid adieu to their fallen chief, was to me in 
the highest degree interesting. The Emperor having 
carriage, embraced Prince Schouwallof, 

(who, with Comte Truxos, took leave and returned 
to Paris,) and, taking my arm, proceeded imme- 
diately towards the barge, which was waiting to re- 
ceive us. Lieutenant Smith, {nephew of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who, it is well known, had been some time 
confined in the Temple with Capt. Wright,) was, by 
-astrange coincidence, the officer in command of the 
boat. He came forward and assisted the Emperor 
along the gang-board into the boat. The Undaunted 
lay close in, with her topsails hoisted, lying to. On 
arriving alongside, I immediately went up the side 
to receive the Emperor on the quarter-deck. He 
took his hat off and bowed to the officers who were 
all assembled on the deck. He soon afterwards 
went forward to the forecastle amongst the people, 
and I found him there conversing with those among 
them who understood a little French. Nothing 
seemed to escape his observation. The first thing 
which attracted his notieg was the number of boats 





(I think we had eleven). Having made all sail, and 
fired a royal salute, I aecompanied him to my cabin 
and showed him my cot, which I had ordered to be 
prepared for him: he smiled when I said I had no 
better accommodation, and said that everything was 
very comfortable, and he was sure he would sleep 
soundly. We now made all sail out of the bay, and 
shaped our course for Elba. At four, his usual hour, 
he was up, and had a strong cup of coffee (his con- 
stant custom), and at seven came on deck, and 
seemed not the least affected by the motion of the 
ship.” 


The Emperor still retained his good spirits, 
and commented on what he called the ambition 
of England. 


“ He said, that ever since the time of Cromwell, 
we had set up extraordinary pretensions, and arro- 
gated to ourselves the dominion of the sea—that 
after the peace of Amiens, Lord Sidmouth wished to 
renew the former treaty of commerce, which had 
been made by Vergennes after the American war ; 
but that he, anxious to encourage the industry of 
France, had expressed his readiness to enter into a 
treaty, not like the former, which it was clear, from 
the portfolio of Versailles, must be injurious to the 
interests of France; but on terms of perfect recipro- 
city, viz., that if France took so many millions of 
English produce, England should take back as many 
millions of French produce in return. Lord Sid- 
mouth said, ‘ this is totally new; I cannot make a 
treaty on these conditions.’ Very well! I cannot 
force you into a treaty of commerce no more than 
you can force me, and we must remain as we are 
without commercial intercourse. Then, said Lord 
Sidmouth, there will be war, for unless the people of 
England have the advantage of commerce secured 
to them, which they have been accustomed to, they 
will force me to declare war. As you please, it is 
my duty to study the just interests of France, and I 
shall not enter into any treaty of commerce on other 
principles than those I have stated—that although 
England made Malta the pretext, all the world 
knew that was not the real cause of the rupture; 
that he was sincere in his desire for peace, as a proof 
of which, he sent his expedition to San Domingo. 
When it was remarked by Colorel Campbell that 
England did not think him sincere, from his refusing 
a treaty of commerce and sending consuls to Ireland, 
with engineers, to examine the harbours ; he laughed, 
and said, that was not necessary, for every harbour 
in England and Ireland was well known to him; and 
Bertrand remarked, that every ambassador was a 
spy. Napoleon said, that now England had it all 
her own way, there was no power which could suc- 
cessfully oppose her system, and that she might 
now impose on France any treaty she pleased—‘ Les 
Bourbons, pauvres diables (here he checked himself,) 
ils sont de Grands Seigneurs qui se contentent d’avoir 
leurs terres et leur chateaux, mais si le peuple Fran- 
gais devient mécontent de cela, et trouve qu'il n'y a 
pas l’encouragement pour leurs manufactures dans 
l'Intérieur qu’ils devroient en avoir, ilsseront chassés 
dans six mois. Marseilles, Nantes, Bordeaux, et la 
Céte ne se soucient pas de cela, car ils ont toujours 
le méme commerce, mais dans l’intérieur c'est autre 
chose. Je sais bien comment l’esprit étoit pour moi 
& Terrare, Lyons, et ces endroits qui ont des manufac- 
tures, et que j’ai encouragés.’ He said that Spain 
was the natural friend of France and enemy of Great 
Britain, that it was the interest of Spain to unite 
with France in support of their commerce and foreign 

ions—that it was a disgrace to Spain to allow 
us to hold Gibraltar ; it was only to bombard it night 
and day for a year, and it must eventually fall. He 
asked whether we still held Ceuta; he did not invade 
Spain, he said, to put one of his own family on the 
throne, but to revolutionize her, to make her a king- 
dom en regle, te abolish the Inquisition, feudal rights, 
and the inordinate privileges of certain classes; he 
spoke also of our attacking Spain, without a declara- 
tion of war and without cause, and seizing the frigates 
bringing home treasure. Some one remarked, that 
we knew Spain intended to make common cause 
with him as soon as the treasure should arrive; he 
said he did not want it, all he had was five millions 
(francs) month. On my asking a question re- 
garding Walcheren expedition, he said we could 
not hold Walcheren with less than 14,000 men, half 





of whom would be lost annually by disease, and as 
he had such meansin the neighbourhood at Antwerp, 
it could, at any time, be attacked, and by means of 
superiority of numbers must fall; that the expedition 
against it was on too great a scale and too long pre- 
paring, as it gave him time. He added that he wrote 
from Vienna, that the expedition was going to Ant- 
werp. He thought a coup-de-main with ten thou- 
sand. men, and with less preparation, would have 
succeeded—laughed at our ignorance in suffering so 
much time to be lost, and sitting down before Flush- 
ing (whereby we lost a large proportion of our army 
through disease) instead of advancing rapidly on 
Antwerp, and seemed astonished at our government 
selecting such a commander-in-chief for so important 
an expedition.” 


He subsequently related some anecdotes of 
the operations against Lord Hood at Toulon, 
where he commanded the artillery as Major. 
In the evening a small Genoese trading vessel 

assed near, and the Captain was ordered on 
Seat. as Napoleon was anxious to hear the 
news. 

“ Napoleon was on the quarter-deck ; he had a 
great coat and round hat on. As he expressed a 
wish to question the captain, I sent him to him on 
the after part of the quarter-deck, and afterwards 
ordered him down to my cabin. ‘ Your captain,’ 
said he, ‘is the most extraordinary man I ever met 
with ; he put all sorts of questions to me, and without 
giving me time to reply, repeated the same questions 
rapidly to me a second time.’ When I told him 
whom he had been speaking to, he appeared all asto- 
nishment, and instantly ran on deck hoping to again 
see him; but Napoleon, to his great disappointment, 
had already left the deck and gone below. When I 
told Napoleon that the man had remarked the rapi- 
dity with which he put questions to him twice over, 
he said it was the only way to get at the truth from 
such fellows. One morning, when Napoleon was on 
deck, I ordered the ship to be tacked, and we stood 
towards the Ligurian coast; the weather was very 
clear as we approached the land ; we had a fine view 
of the Alps; he leaned on my arm, and gazed at 
them with great earnestness for nearly half an hour; 
his eye appeared quite fixed. I remarked that he 
had passed those mountains on a former occasion, 
under very different circumstances ; he merely said, 
it was very true. The wind was now increasing to a 
gale, he asked me, laughing, if there was any danger, 
which was evidently meant to annoy Baron Koller, 
who was near him, and who had no great faith in the 
safety of ships, and whom he constantly joked on his 
bad sailorship, as he suffered dreadfully from sea 
sickness. He made some observations to the.as to 
our men’s allowance of provisions, and seemed sur- 
prised that they had cocoa and sugar, and asked how 
long they had had that indulgence; I told him they 
were indebted to him for it, that the continental 
system had done this good for the sailors, that as we 
could not send our cocoa and sugar to the continent, 
the government Rad made that addition to the allow- 
ance of the men. We now tacked and stood over 
towards the Corsican shore ; passing a small vessel, 
he was very anxious for me to hail her for news; I 
told him we could not get near enough for that pur- 
pose, as she was to windward, crossing us on the op- 
posite tack; we were then at table ; he whispered me 
to fire at her and bring her down; I expressed my 
surprise at his request, as it would denationalize her 
(referring to his Milan decree) ; he pinched my ear 
and laughed, remarking that the treaty of Utrecht 
directs, that when vessels are boarded it shall be 
done out of gun-shot ; it was on this occasion, he said, 
England was not prepared for the steps he took -in 
retaliation, upon her blockading an entire line of 
coast from the river Elbe to Brest ; it was that which 
forced him to take possession of Holland. America 
behaved with spirit, he said; adding, he thought their 
state correspondence was very well managed and 
contained much sound reasoning. I asked him if he 
issued his Milan decrees for the purpose of forcing 
America to quarrel with us? He said he was angry 
with America for suffering her flag to be denational- 
ized; he spoke long on this subject, and said that 
America had justice on her side; he rather expected 
America to invade Mexico; he said the expedition 
against Copenhagen was most unjust, and in every 
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a few vessels that were of no use to us; that the 
gross injustice of attacking a weaker nation, without 
a cause and without a declaration of war, did us in- 
finite harm.” 

He now made some remarks on Toulon and 
Cherbourg, and on his plans in respect to the 
French navy, which seem to have been on a 

igantic scale, but quite visionary. While on 
fs subject, says Capt. Ussher, he surprised me 
by explaining to Baron Koller, and that very 
well, a very nice point of seamanship,—viz. that 
of keeping a ship clear of her anchor in a tide- 
way. 

rf He admired much the regularity with which the 
duty of the ship was carried on, everything being so 
well timed, and, above all, the respect observed by 
the different ranks of officers to each other, and to 
the quarter deck ; he thought this most essential to 
good discipline, and was not surprised that we were 
so tenacious of the slightest deviation from it; that 
he endeavoured to introduce this into the French | 
navy, but could not drive it into the heads of his 
captains.” 

In the evening they fell in with the Berwick 
and other ships, and Capt. Ussher invited Sir 
John Lewis and Capt. Coglan to dine with him. 

“When they came on board I presented them 
to Napoleon: he asked them various questions about 
their ships, their sailing, and other qualities. Captain 
Coglan was not a little surprised by his asking him 
if he were not an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. 
All this night we carried sail to get in shore, the | 
Aigle and Alemene keeping company. At fortes | 





we saw the town of Calvi bearing south, Napoleon 

was on deck earlier than usual, he seemed in high | 
spirits, looked most earnestly at the shore, asking 
the officers questions relative to landing places, &c. 
As we closed with the shore, the wind moderated. 
During the bad weather Napoleon remained con- | 
stantly on deck, and was not in the least affected by 

the motion of the ship—this was not the case, how- 
ever, with his attendants, who suffered a good deal. 
The wind now coming off the land, we hauled close 
in shore; Napoleon took great delight in examining 
it with his glass, and told us many anecdotes of his 
younger days. We rounded a bold rocky cape, 
within two or three cables length. Napoleon, address- 
ing himself to Baron Koller, said he thought a walk 
on shore would do them good, and proposed landing | 
to explore the cliffs. ‘The Baron whispered that he | 
knew him too well to trust him on such an excursion, | 
and begged me not to listen to his suggestion. * * | 
Having now made all sail, and shaped our course for | 
Elba, Napoleon became very impatient to see it, | 
and asked if we had every sail set. I told him we | 
had all that could be of any use. He said, ‘ were | 
you in chase of an enemy's frigate should you make | 
more sail?’ I looked, and seeing that the starboard | 
top-gallant stern-sail was not set, I observed, that if 
I were in chase of an enemy I should certainly carry 
it. He replied, if it could be of use in that case it 
might be so now. I mention this anecdote to show 
what a close observer he was, that in fact nothing 
escaped him. When the man stationed at the mast- 
head hailed the deck that Elba was right a-head, he 
became exceedingly impatient, went forward to the 
forecastle, and as soon as the land could be seen from 
the deck, was very particular in inquiring what 
colours were flying on the batteries. He seemed to 
doubt the garrison having given in their adhesion to 
the Bourbons, and it appears not without some 
reason, as they had, in fact, only done so during the 
preceding forty-eight hours, so that if we had had a 
fair wind I should have found the island in the hands 
of the enemy, and consequently must have taken my 
charge to the Commander-in-Chief, who would, no 
doubt, have ordered us to England. * * May 4th, 
Napoleon was on deck at daylight, and talked for 
two hours with the harbour master, who had come 
on board to take charge of the ship as pilot, question- 
ing him minutely about the anchorage, fortifications, 
&ec. At six we weighed and made sail into the 
harbour ; anchored at half-past six near the mole 
head, and moored ship, hoisted out all the boats and 
sent some of the baggage on shore. At eight the 
Emperor asked me for a boat, as he intended to take 





a He wore a great coat and a 
round hat. Comte Bertrand, Colonel Campbell, 
and Colonel Vincent (chief engineer) went with us; 
Baron Koller declined doing so. When half way 
he remarked he was without a sword, and soon after- 
wards asked if the peasants of Tuscany were addicted 
to assassination. We walked about two hours. The 
peasants, taking us for Englishmen, cried * Viva,’ 
which seemed to displease him ; we returned on board 
to breakfast. He afterwards fixed upon a flag for 
Elba, requesting me to remaia while he didso. He 
had a book with all the ancient and modern flags of 
Tuscany ; he asked my opinion of that which he had 
chosen, it was a white flag with a red band running 
diagonally through it, with three bees on the band 
(the bees were in his arms as Emperor of France). 
He then requested me to allow the ship's tailor to 
make two, one of them to be hoisted on the batteries 
at one o'clock, * * The ship was surrounded by 
boats with the principal inhabitants, and bands of 
music on board. The air resounded with shouts of 
‘Vive l‘Empereur, Vive Napoleon!’ On landing, 
he was received by the Prefect, the Clergy, and all 
the authorities, and the keys were presented to him 
on a plate, upon which he made a complimentary 
speech to the Prefect, the people welcoming him 
with loud acclamations. We proceeded to the church 
through a double file of soldiers, and from thence to 
the Hotel de Ville, where the principal inhabitants 
were assembled, with several of whom he conversed. 
Remarking an old soldier in the crowd (he wasa 
sergeant, I believe, and wore the order of the Legion 
of Honor) he called him to him, and seemed delighted 
to see him, spoke to him by name, and recollected 
having given him that ‘ decoration’ on the field of 
battle at Eylau. The old soldier shed tears, the idea 
of being remembered by his Emperor fairly over- 
came him. He felt, I doubt not, it was the proudest 
day of his life. Napoleon afterwards mounted a 
horse, and attended by a dozen persons, visited some 
of the outworks ; having, before leaving, the ship, 
invited me to dine with him at seven o'clock. I 
ordered all my wine and stock to be landed for his use, 
the island being destitute of provisions of that sort.” 

Having now safely landed the Emperor in his 
new Empire, we must leave him at rest for a 
few days. We shall then visit him once again, 
and return from thence to Paris, in his company 
and that of Col. Laborde. 





The Life of Warren Hastings. By the Rev. G. 

R. Gleig. 

{Second Notice.} 
Ir was not our intention to advert a second time 
to this work, and we only do so itl consequence 
of the author’s remonstrance. ‘The following is 
the letter°which he has addressed to us; it isa 
rare specimen of taste, temper, morals and logic; 
but as, notwithstanding its frequent travelling 
out of the record, it touches on some points rele- 
vant to the issue, we recommend it to those who 
feel intercsted in the argument, and have num- 
bered the several charges, that we may reply 
specifically to all :— 
Sir, Chelsea, January 6, 1841. 

1. You have a perfect right to entertain and to express 
whatever opinions you choose concerning my book, but 
you have no right whatever either to misrepresent the 
nature of the book, or to attribute to me principles which 
I do not entertain. Having before you only two out of the 
three volumes of which the memoir consists, you gravely 
tell your readers, that the work contains no account at all 
of Mr. Hastings’ domestic life and habits. Do you really 
mean them to believe, that the biographer of that great 
man has stopped short in his history at the point where 
general interest would be most powerfully excited by it ?—or 
does your design extend no farther than to show that you 
yourself have never read the work which you pretend to 
criticise? If the latter be your object, it is very likely you 
may have succeeded—if the former, I am inclined to sus- 
pect that no one will believe you: your readers at least, 
will, probably, wait till they receive the third volume, ere 
they admit the existence of the deficiency of which you 
complain. 

2. You say, that I have sct up an ethical standard, such 
as may not be found cither in the Bible or the Koran. How 
have I done this? by stating a fact, and stating it in such 
écrms as show that I lament, while I acknowledge the exis- 
tence of the evil? I have said, and I say again, that ‘the 
game of Politics between nations is, 1 am afraid, little 
better than a gambling transaction.” Is it customary with 
men to be “afratd” of anything of which they approve? 





a walk on the opposite side of the bay, and requested 


Contradict me if you please—refute me if you can; but do 


not misrepresent me as the advocate of opinions which I 
have never held. 
3% You are denounce Mr. Hastings as the sort 


to 

of monster which the leaders in his im ment represent 
him to be. I have neither time nor inclination to enter into 
controversy with one who mistak PP d ti 
for argument; but for your own sake, I recommend that, 
ere you return to the question, you make yourself better 
acquainted than you nuw are with the facts which bear 
upon it; for the outlines of history with which you haye 
favoured us, abundantly prove that you are not as yet qua- 
lified so much as to institute an inquiry into Mr. Hastings’ 
merits or demerits as a stat For ple: you tell 
us, that the ture of Fort William in 1756 was owing to 
the refusal of the English to deliver up to Suraj ud Dowlah 
one of his officers, who had taken shelter in Calcutta; and 
then you draw some inferences from the transactions conse- 
quent upon the war, that are unfavourable to the charact 
of Warren Hastings. Can you be ignorant, that the cause 
which you assign for the rupture with Suraj ud Dowlah is 
not the true one; and that, for all the great events that 
occurred in Bengal between the years 1750 and 1769, Mr. 
Hastings is just as much, and not more, res , than he 
is for Lord Keane’s recent march upon the Indus. 

4. Again, you quote a letter from the Court of Directors, 
bearing date 1768, for the purpose of proving that the breach 
of the treaty of Allahabad was not owing to the ponies 
position in which the Mogul in 1773 stood towards the Mah- 
rattas. I really cannot see how the quotatiorr should at all 
serve your purpose. The Directors undoubtedly desired to 
deliver themselves, on the first convenient opportunity, 
from the heavy tribute with which Lord Clive, in a rash 
hour, had burdened them. But their representatives in 
India took no notice of that wish, till the political state of 
the country forced upon them a conviction that a breach of 
the treaty was indispensable. What then? Was Mr. Has- 
tings to blame, because events took this turn under his 
administration? Surely he who thinks so must believe 
that Washington and his contemporaries were guilty of a 
great moral offence; and that England herself, in with- 
holding Peter's pence from the Pope, was, and continues to 
be, culpable. 

5. But I must not go on, otherwise the exposure of your 
blunders will occupy as much space as their pe 
Let me, then, conclude by assuring you, that the Vizier 
Sheyah Dowlah was not defeated chiefly in consequence of 
the defection of his vassal, bulwant Sing, inasmuch as Bul- 
want Sing took care not to join the English till the Vizier's 
fortunes had become desperate. 

6. That all your sympathy for the Rohillas is wasted, in- 
asmuch as they, a band of foreign usurpers, were simply 
driven from the country which they had usurped, without 
suffering more than persons similarly circumstanced are apt 
to do in like cases ;—that Mr. Hastings’ threat of “ exter- 
mination,” like Napoleon's bulletins, which told of armies 
“annihilated,” is a form of speech which all the world 
understands except yourself. 

7. That the Begums lived Jong and happily at Jyzabad, 
and were among Mr. Hastings’ most devoted friends, after 
they had disgorged one million sterling out of their M- 
gotten wealth. 

8. That the eunuchs, whom you pity so much, were accus- 
tomed to deal with the people under their controul precisely 
as the Vizier dealt with them. 

9. That their second imprisonment extracted from them 
not fifty thousand pounds, but five hundred thousand; and, 
as Mr. Hastings happened to be upon a sick bed during both 
seasons of their incarceration, so he had with the torture to 
which they were subjected no concern whatever. 

10. I may add, that your zeal for the establishment in 
British India of municipal bodies in the towns, and houses 
of assembly in the provinces, is every way worthy of your- 
self. But why not go a little farther, and bless the Hindoos 
and Musselimauns with annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage? 

11. And now, sir, I take my leave of you. I have not the 
honour to know so much as your name, and cannot, there- 
fore, account for the tone of personal rancour which per- 
vades your critique; but I must endeavour to survive it, 
leaving our common readers to decide whether your unsup- 
ported assertions, or my stat ts, founded on 4 
tary proof, are most worthy of their acceptance. 

Your most obedient servant, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. G. R. Gieie. 


1. Whatismeantby this series of interrogatories 
we do not know, and unless CEdipus could be 
raised from the dead we despair of solving the 
enigmas. The plain fact which must serve as an 
answer to them all is, that the two volumes sent 
us contained little or nothing of the private history 
of Hastings, a deficiency which the biographer 
himself admits. Whether the third volume, to 
which those as yet published make no reference 
whatever, will be more communicative, could not 
be known to us until we had seen it; we pro- 
nounced judgment on what was before us, and 
could not form any opinion of that, which, for 
aught we know, has yet no existence. 

2. Mr. Gleig says that we have misrepresented 
him and his standard of ethics. In his biography 
he states a fact, the violation of the treaty of 
Allahabad, and his estimate of the fact is a refe- 
rence to a standard of diplomatic preys Neg 
on gambling transactions ; a standard which we 
declared could not be found in the Bible or the 

















Koran. We quoted his own words, and shall do 
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so again. The qualifying “I am afraid,” taken 
in connexion with such strong ex ions as 
“‘ obvious truth” and “ first duty,” will not, we 
think, materially influence the reader's judgment 
as to this novel standard by which we are invited 
to estimate national morality :— 

“The game of politics between nation and nation 
is, I am afraid, but a gambling transaction at the 
best. Diplomatists may hide the real nature of 
their designs under whatever form of words they 
choose to select; but they are poor masters of their 
craft if they fail to keep the obvious truth (!!!) in view, 
that their first duty (!!!) in all transactions with 
foreign states is to secure some solid advantages for 
their own.” 

If Mr. Gleig meant what he said, there could 
be no misrepresentation when his own words 
were quoted: if he did not mean what he said, 
the misrepresentation is his own. 

8. We did not denounce Mr. Hastings as a 
monster: we merely explained what his actions 
were, and left our readers to draw their own in- 
ferences ; still less did we advocate the course 

ursued by the Whigs in his impeachment. Mr. 

leig may be assured, though he may find it 
difficult to comprehend the fact, that questions 
of public morality may be discussed without 
reference to party politics. Of course Mr. Has- 
tings was not answerable for anything done by 
former administrations—we never said he was; 
but though not responsible for the conclusion of 
the treaty of Allahabad, he was bound to its ful- 
filment ; and the extent of his obligations could 
not be understood without some explanation of 
the nature of the treaty and the circumstances 
under which it was concluded. 

4. We quoted a letter from the Court of Direc- 
tors, which proved that the violation of the treaty 
of Allahabad was contemplated five years 
before Mr. Hastings had provided himself with 
an excuse for withholding the compensation pro- 
mised to the Mogul emperor; and we adduced 
this as additional evidence of the flimsiness of the 
ag for so gross a violation of public faith. 

hat Washington or the Pope has to say to 
the matter, is another of the perplexing difficul- 
ties arising from Mr. Gleig’s peculiar logic. We 
are not aware of any advantage which the Ame- 
ricans pees from the English, and the pay- 
ment for which was subsequently refused by 
Washington: we are equally ignorant of any 
solemn treaty by which England was bound to 
pay Peter’s pence to the Pope. Our account of 
the Benares transaction is virtually the same as 
Mr. Gleig’s. He admits that the Directors “un- 
doubtedly desired to deliver themselves,” that is, 
to get rid of the annual payments they had by 
solemn treaty stipulated to make to the Mogul 
emperor for the Dewannee or sovereignty over 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and 
certainly, according to the gambling standard, 
itis an “ obvious truth,” that “the first duty” 
of Mr. Hastings was to retain the provinces and 
refuse the payment. “Events” are very accom- 
modating things, when, as we have seen, they 
have been speculated upon years before, and 
anticipated and provided for as things possible. 

5. Though Bulwant Sing did not actively assist 
the English, he facilitated their conquest by 
withholding the contingent which he was bound 
as a feudatory to afford Shujah Dowlah. So 
highly important was the service which he ren- 
dered. to the Company, that the directors ex- 

their sense of it in the strongest terms, 
in their Bengal letter, May 26, 1768. 

6. “The Rohillas,” says Mr. Gleig, “ were a 
band of foreign rs ae what were the 
English? So far as fength of possession gives a 
title, the Rohillas had greatly the advantage ; 
and still more decisive were their claims based 
on the faith and observance of treaties. Mr. 
Gleig himself, in his ‘History of India’ (Vol. 
III, p. 34), declares their destruction “ unjusti- 





fiable.” As to the “ extermination” being a mere 


ae of speech, we showed that the whole tenor 
o: 


the published correspondence contradicts 
such a gloss. We quoted from Hastings’ letter 
to the Nabob-Vizier,—“ Should the Rohillas be 
guilty of a breach of their agreement, we will 
thoroughly exterminate them and settle your 
Excellency in the country.” The Nabob’s letter 
to Mr. Hastings, dated the 11th of October, 
1773, shows how the phrase was understood :— 
“Tt was agreed that I should pay, &c....and 
that I should, with the assistance of the English 
forces, endeavour to punish and exterminate the 
Rohillas out of their country.” We showed 
that Col. Champion was reproved for interferin 
in behalf of the vanquished; and we may add, 
that the Rohilla war was condemned both by the 
Court of Directors and by Sir Robert Barker, 
who commanded the British forces, on the 
ground both of justice and expediency. 

7. The Begums no doubt submitted to their fate, 
but that they became friends to a man who had 
compelled them “ to disgorge a million sterling,” 
and who had retained those portions of their 
property which he had been commanded to 
restore by the Court of Directors, is a little incre- 
dible ; it reminds us of the strange theory which 
ascribes Eloisa’s love of Abelard to the severity 
of the stripes he inflicted when she did not learn 
her lessons. 

8. The eunuchs may have been tyrants to their 
dependents; this, however, is not proved; but is 
the English government regulated by the princi- 
ples of oriental despotism ? 

9. Mr. Gleig triumphs in the typographical 
error of the omission of a cipher ; but what does 
he mean by asserting that the money was ex- 
tracted from them by their second imprisonment ? 
Here is a brief and correct account of the trans- 
action, from Mr. Gleig’s own History of British 
India !— 

“They (the British troops) made prisoners of 
Jewar Ally Khan, and Behar Ally Khan, two 
old eunuchs, the principal agents of the prin- 
cesses, and threw them into prison. The suffer- 
ings of these men soon wrung from their mistresses 
the money so much coveted. ‘Treasure to the amount 
of the arrears due by the vizier from 1779-80 was 
made over to the British resident, and the release 
of the captives demanded. But no heed was paid to 
the demand, for a greater supply was needed, and 
there were arrears due in the collection of 1780-1. 
It was to no purpose that the Begums declared their 
inability to meet this requisition ; their servants were 
retained, and, to the discredit of all concerned, put to 
the torture. At last, however, when even the torture 
mas found to produce no effect, they were liberated by 
the express command of Mr. Hastings, who became 
convinced, to his extreme mortification, that the funds 
of which he stood so much in need must be sought 
elsewhere.” —Gleig’s History of British India, iii. 34. 

Could any one believe that this is the same 
transaction of which the same Mr. Gleig writes 
with such flippant ridicule of those who “ pity” 
the victims of such tyranny ?—the same transac- 
tion of which he now writes— 

“TI really must be pardoned jf I venture to charac- 
terize as somethi re tly ridi s and 
wicked, the sensibility which would strive to balance 
the well-merited sufferings of those usurpers against 
the preservation of British India. The eunuchs 
deserved death for having advised their mistresses in 
the line of crooked and unwise policy which they fol- 
lowed. Theyescaped with a little personal suffering.” 
—Gleig’s Lie of Hastings. 

The complicity of Middleton, the chosen agent 
of Hastings, in “the torture’ of the eunuchs, 
which Mr. Gleig in one work stigmatizes as “ a 
discredit to all concerned,” and in another ex- 
tenuates as “‘a little personal suffering,” is proved 
by Middleton’s own letter, which we quoted. 





astings is responsible for the guilt of the trans- 
action, use, in contemplation of these very 


events, he violated the regulations of the service 





and the express commands of the Directors in 
ing Middleton at the Nabob-Vizier’s court. 

10. The old English principle of giving colonies 
some portion of self-government needs no de- 
fence; orientai despotism in a British depen- 
dency is the innovation. The sneer about 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage has 
no more to do with colonial houses of assembly, 
than Washington and the Pope with the violation 
of the treaty of Allahabad. 

11. Itis as useless to disclaim as it is absurd to 
impute personal feelings in such a discussion as 
the present ; we have spoken of Mr. Gleig as 
an author and a moralist—we know nothing and 
have said nothing of him in any other capacity ; 
and however much we may regret that our 
opinions of his ethics and logic have displeased 
him, we must say that his letter has not changed 
them—at least for the better. 





Patchwork. By Capt. Basil Hall. 3 vols. 
(Second Notice.] 
For a pleasant passage, which we had last week 
aocbel for extract—an account of Capt. Hall’s 
passage over the Col de Bonhomme—we unfor- 
tunately could not find room. It would be a 
pity that either the author or our readers should 
ose the benefit of such good intentions, we shall 
therefore give it now. We will start from St. 
Gervais, a fashionable little watering place, 
known probably to many of our readers :— 

“ Having made the unpleasant discovery at the 
baths of St. Gervais, that neither of the two men we 
had brought with us from Chamouni had ever made 
the tour of Mont Blanc, a debate had arisen as to the 
propriety of taking one additional guide who offered 
himself, or of saving the twelve francs which he would 
have cost us. Economy prevailed ; and, as usual in 
such cases, we had very nearly paid with our lives 
for this foolish thrift,—a fate which actually befel 
several members of another party, in attempting to 
cross the very same pass, a few years after the time 
I am speaking of. Let no one, therefore, when ram- 
bling amongst the higher Alps, forget that no money 
is so well bestowed as the wages of first-rate guides, 
nor is anything so fraught with danger as disregarding 
their advice, or declining their assistance in difficul- 
ties. By the time the shower of rain, or rather of 
cold sleet, above alluded to, was over, we began to 
find ourselves involved in much more serious embar- 
rassments. We had now ascended the Col, or high 
shoulder of the mountain, till we were almost beyond 
the range of vegetation ; but no path could we dis- 
cover, while the cliffs before and on each side of us, 
either offered no opening at all, or offered too many, 
since no one knew which to follow. The day also 
was fast advancing, and it is hard to say what we 
should have done had we not espied a cottage at a 
distance. The involuntary shout of joy with which 
the sight was hailed, both by guides and masters, 
betrayed the anxiety which all had felt, and the ne- 
cessity of obtaining better pilotage than we possessed. 
Within the house, if such a wretched pile of turf 
and stones deserve the name, we found a nice busy 
old body seated between her two children, or more 
probably, her grandchildren, one of whom, a boy, was 
pounding a mess of salt,—the other, a pretty little 
girl, though as brown as any berry, sitting on a bench 
with a huge wooden bowl of milk in her lap. They 
seemed greatly surprised at our invasion of their 
cabin, but with the free hospitality of the mountains, 
the old lady pressed her stores of milk and cheese 
upon us,—handing us wooden spoons, and setting 
before each one a bowl of milk. Thus, to the vile 
mineral water of the spring, the coffee and fruit of a 
copious breakfast, the iced water and sour wine of 
Contamines, were now superadded a bowl of milk, 
and a slice of hard goat-milk cheese. Verily, a man 
ought to he fitted with a stomach like an ostrich if 
he is to take such liberties! Our luncheon, or din- 
ner, or whatever name it deserves, being ended, not 
for want of more appetite, but for want of more to 
eat, we propounded to the old lady our much more 
important difficulty arising out of the ignorance of 
our guides, and asked the venerable dame if she 
would allow the boy to go with us to show us the 
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way ?—* Bless me!” said the old lady, ‘did you not 
know that Sate i eg was one of “onr} 
dangerous passes we have, and that no one shou 
attempt it without experienced guides? Why did 
you not take an additional guide from the baths ?” 
—Our over-economical cash-keeper looked rather 
put out by this appeal to his prudence versus his 
pocke even the guides seemed not a little 
ashamed of themselves for having too greedily under- 
taken what they could not perform, so that none of 
us had a word to say for ourselves, At first the old 
lady consented to our taking the boy with us,—but, 
suddenly changing her mind, she exclaimed, ‘ You'll 
all be lost in the snow, and the boy along with you— 
or you'll fall over the cliffs—or lose your way in the 
ravines,—so I’ll e’en go myself.—The spirited old 
girl having made this magnanimous resolution, lost 
no time in preparing herself, for, as she said, looking 
to the western sky, * we have but scant daylight for 
the long and laborious task before us.’ At first sight 
we had supposed her too old and infirm to have 
guided any one more than fifty yards from her own 
hut,—but no sooner had she resolved to accompany 
us, than she skipped up a ladder into an open loft 
ing us, which occupied half the length of the 
building, and there, though still in our presence, she 
made her hasty mountain toilet, without any reserves, 
sincere or affected. Her first operation consisted in 
drawing on a long pair of blue worsted stockings, 
then she pinned round her waist a red apron, and 
having planted firmly on her head one of the great 
hats of the Savoyard peasantry, she secured it by a 
double turn of a long blue handkerchief or scarf tied 
under her chin. This done, she ran to the cupboard, 
filled out and drank off a large tumbler of wine, 
poured another down the boy’s throat, and, on her 
way back to the cupboard, swallowed a second allow- 
ance herself. Now,’ she exclaimed, ‘ Iamall ready !” 
and off she shot, exclaiming in answer to our entrea- 
ties for her to mount, that the mountaineers never 
rode—a most false assertion—for she had not gone 
above a dozen yards before she seized the bridle of 
oneof the mules, led it to a stone, and having mounted, 
continued riding all the way to the top of the pass. 
Whether it was that the dame saw we were a little 
crest-fallen and worn out, and thought we required 
stirring up, or that the wine had got in her old head 
—or that such was her natural disposition, I know 
not—but never woman rattled on as she did. Her 
voice though shrill was not unmusical, and her words 
being articulated with uncommon distinctness, we 
could gather a good deal of what she said, even when 
she addressed herself to the guides in the ‘ patois’ of 
the district. Hercomical anecdotes, and merry jests at 
the helpless condition of the party, kept us laughing 
the whole way, and perhaps her good humourasessen- 
tially contributed to the success of our expedition, as 
did her local knowledge, without which we could 
not have stirred a step in safety in those wild regions. 
On reaching the top of a ridge between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet high, there lay before us so grand a view 
of Mont Blanc, that, thinking this must be the summit 
level of the Col, we halted to admire the surpassing 
beauties of the scene ; ‘but our lady of the snows 
would by no means allow such trifling, as she called 
it, and rather angrily urged us onwards—loudly de- 
claring that if we did not make haste, we should all 
be benighted amongst the hills, and find it equally 
difficult to return or to advance. Both our energies 
and our fears were quickened on this occasion by 
what we had been reading in Ebel’s celebrated 
*Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse,’ probably the best 
guide-book ever published. Speaking of the Col de 
Bonhomme, he says: ‘ This pass is extremely steep, 
and is dangerous on account of the precipices by 
which it is fringed ; and it is on this account that the 
route should be attempted only when the weather is 
calm and serene. Even the mules have no small 
difficulty in getting along, in consequence of the ex- 
treme slipperiness of the rocks at some stages of the 
pass.’ It was a grievous disappointment to us all, to 
find that so far from being at the top of the ridge, we 
had yet a long way to climb; indeed every one of the 
party was now so fatigued, that I do not think any- 
thing short of the alarming stimulus which the old 
lady applied, would have dragged us along. As for 
me—the wicked indulgences of the day—the mineral 
ravenous breakfast—the iced water 
and sour wine—the cream and the cheese—pressed 





so sorely upon me, that I really thought I must have 
prime § and been left to end my days in some crevice 
of the rocks; for the road had become far too steep 
and rugged to admit of our mounting the mules, and 
sometimes the path coasted along steep banks of alip- 
pery snow, or almost as slippery faces of rock. * 

* Little recked our petticoated guide of these re- 
finements; and, for that matter, we stopped not to 
speculate on the causes of our pleasure, which, in 
spite of all our fatigue, was very great. I do not 
think that ever, before or since, I have beheld a more 
splendid prospect. On looking back to the north 
and west we saw the valleys of Montjoie and Beau- 
fort formed by several ridges of towering Alps; and 
before us, in the east, a great basin of a circular form 
with our old friend Mont Blanc on one side of it, and 
an endless succession of lesser ridges of the most fan- 
tastic forms on the other. On the tops of all these 
mountains, including that on which we stood, there 
lay a coating—God only knows how deep—of 
eternal snow,—at some places smooth, pure, and per- 
fectly white; at others, scarped, rugged, and tar- 
nished with the fragments of ten thousand avalanches. 
But, in the valley beneath, in which the Isére takes 
its rise, and on all the lower parts of those sides of 
the mountains which face the warm south, there lay 
before us a carpet of such enchanting verdure, that we 
could have feasted on the sight for ever; and much 
we envied the droves of cattle we saw straying on the 
grass many thousands of feet below us. By this 
time the sun had fallen so low, that only the tops of 
the hills were enjoying its full light, and our bronzed- 
faced venerable female guide repeatedly called to us 
to lose no more time with our nonsensical raptures ; 
at the same moment with very significant gesticula- 
tions, she indicated the way we were to take, bawl- 
ing her instructions as to our course into the ears of 
the sorely-bothered male attendants, who had long 
ceased to merit the name of guides. Our alarm at 
this juncture became great on finding that our only 
stay—albeit only an elderly gentlewoman among a 
party of young and active men!—was about to 
abandon us to our fate, and to return to her home in 
the valley. We stoutly remonstrated, and tried to 
persuade her of the unreasonableness, as well as 
wickedness, of leaving such a party in such a place, 
and at such an hour. ‘Can you,’ we exclaimed, 
half jocularly and half in earnest, ‘can you leave 
us on the top of this high and snowy ridge, at sunset, 
with several leagues of difficult and dangerous 
journey still before us, a great part of which, by 
your own showing, lies along the very edge of a 
glacier?’ She turned so deaf an ear to all these remon- 
strances, that at last we became seriously alarmed ; 
and I do not know what must have happened had 
not the proverbial effect of gold on a female heart 
been brought into play. Our prudent purse-bearer 
had already tried the efficacy of silver, by offering 
her twice the number of pieces stipulated for, but 
from the proffered money she selected only the exact 
number agreed upon, and then to our horror, fairly 
turned her back upon us, and trudged off! While 
this abortive negotiation was going on, I had ob- 
served the little effect produced by the sight of a 
handful of five-frane pieces, and suddenly recollect- 
ing Gray’s fable of the Cat and the Fish, ran after 
her and showed her a gold coin. She paused, looked 
first at the western sky, where the sun reigned no 
longer, then at the top of Mont Blanc, and lastly at 
the valley beneath, as if she were calculating the 
chances for and against our necks, on the score of 
light, steepness, and distance. Having made her 
computations, she clutched the gold out of my hand, 
pocketed it with a loud laugh, and then turning 
round, planted her arms a-kimbo, and with only a 
shrill exclamation for us all to follow, dashed down 
the hill side with the speed of a chamois! It is 
not probable that this good lady knew much about 
the mathematical theory of the curve of quickest 
descent, but we soon knew practically that it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow her ladyship down the 
bank of snow. Nevertheless away we all ran as well 
as we might; and what was very ludicrous, the 
mules, apparently as well accustomed to such scenes 
as the old dame herself, fairly placed themselves on 
their rumps, with all their four feet gathered together 
into a knot in front of them, and slid from top to 
bottom with a degree of confidence which i 
human masters were far from sharing. At one place 





I quite lost my hold of the ground with my feet, and 
feeling my head beginning to spin round, might have 
been projected forwards with i i 
over the precipice, had it not been for the timely 
assistance of the mountain ‘ béton,’ the right use of 
which I had learned only a few days before, on my 
expedition to the ‘ Jardin.’ * * 

* By this slippery process, and guided always by 
our female commodore, we made our way in about 
five minutes down so long a bank of snow that, if 
we could have come up it at all, which from its steep- 
ness I should say was impossible, it would have cost 
us an hour's hard work. We now found ourselves 
upon terra firma, and very glad we were to land there 
with unbroken bones. We had still sundry cliffs to 
get over, and two or three streams to cross, but these 
were trifle. At length, after much scrambli 
growling, and laughing, we gained the emprre 
for rich grassy banks, upon which we had looked 
down with such longing eyes from the top of the far- 
off Col. It was now nearly dark, but from the 
numerous cattle we passed, we felt sure we must be 
near some habitation, and this hope giving us fresh 
spirits we passed merrily along the turf, the springi- 
ness of which proved a vast relief after the dead 
tread on the non-elastic snow. The air, too, which, 
on the top of the pass, had nipped us to the very 
bone, felt at least twenty degrees warmer in the 
valley, and proved still more balmy and soothing 
from the perfect calm hanging over the velvet pasture, 
The cottage or chalet of Motet, which the old lady 
took us to, turned out,—as such things always, and 
showy cities often, doa miserable contrast to the 
luxurious splendour of the external world. The 
hospitable owner indeed gave usa cheerful welcome, 
and seeing us shivering with cold, busied himself in 
heaping such wood as he had on the fire. But not 
a chair was to be seen, nor a bench, nor a single 
stool, nor even a truckle-bed; and the soft mud 
floor being quite wet with a mixture of milk and 
water, curds and whey—to say nothing of the impure 
paddling of the feet of sundry hogs and dogs, our 
fellow guests—it was quite impossible either to sit or 
lie down! When we turned our eyes from the 
melancholy prospect under foot to the ceiling of this 
poor abode, we could see the stars twinkling through 
the rafters and the numerous holes over héad, while 
the lateral beauties of the Alps might have been ob- 
served through the cracks in the walls; in short, ex- 
cept in the north of Scotland or in Ireland, I never 
saw a habitation so little commodious either for its 
Christian or its hoggish inhabitants. This sorry 
sight, viewed at first by the wearied party with sur- 
prise, presently excited a feeling of anger—though 
with whom to be displeased we knew not. The next 
emotion was a sort of despair, followed after a time 
by one of such ridicule, that we burst into a fit of 
laughter at the extremity of our petty distress. Into 
this joke, without understanding it, the good old 
lady peaceably entered, though by this time she was 
pretty well done up, like the rest. At length it was 
proposed by one of the party to send out an expedi-~ 
tion of discovery, to see whether or not the case were 
totally irremediable. Every one said it would be a 
good thing, but nobody started, and we all continued 
soaking in the dirty puddles of the floor, until the 
original proposer of the voyage undertook to perform 
it himself. In his official report on his return, he 
stated that he had not proceeded far before he fell 
in with a chalet, resembling the miserable abode first 
discovered, in all respects but one—for this new- 
found building had above it a loft—-in that loft was 
hay—good dry hay, on a fine dry floor, and over- 
head a whole roof. What luxury! Away we ran, 
and threw ourselves out at full length upon the hay, 
in such an ecstasy of repose and enjoyment as I, 
for my share, never experienced before. The worthy 
host, who was extremely amused with our raptures 
about his loft and hay, very soon brought us up a 
great vessel holding at least two gallons of hot milk, 
which he placed on a small round table about a foot 
high, adding a loaf or two of his rye bread ; and to 
each one he gave a wooden bow! and a wooden spoon, 
We chanced to have a little tea with us: the water 
was boiled in a trice; and, in short, our supper 
proved most delicious. We of course sent for our 
lady of the valley, never doubting that a bow! of tea 
would be well bestowed upon her—but she had never 
seen such a thing in her life! We afterwards gave 
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her some, and tried to explain how it was to be 


cooked. She put a few leaves into her mouth, and 
having tasted them, returned the paper, saying she 
could make no use of such stuff. Being now, how- 
ever, far more disposed for sleep than for talk, we 
paid off our female guide, sent away the short-legged 
table, shook an armful of hay over its place, laid 
ourselves down, and slept very happily till about four 
o'clock next morning, when one of the party chose 
to dream that we were lying by the side of a glacier, 
and he must needs get up to warn us of our danger ! 
Before we got again to sleep, after this friendly 
caution, the peasants were stirring below, the children 
began gabbling, and all was clatter and noise, and no 
more sleep for the travellers !” 

This is a pleasant ye of narrative, simply 
because it is unaffected, and therefore brings the 
scene vividly before the reader, and will recall 
it to many an Alpine traveller. 





Peter Priggins, the College Scout, Edited by 
Theodore Hook, Esq.: with Illustrations by 
*Phiz.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 


Tue novel reader who has little relish for slang 
has fallen on evil days, seeing that it is the very 
breath of life of one-half of our fictions. The 
English language, indeed, would appear to be 
exhausted ; or, to state the case more correctly, 
character, as well as language, are assumed to 
have been levelled to a monotonous smoothness 
by modern civilization ; and hence our keen ob- 
servers resort to the stable-yard, and the ser- 
vants’ hall, and the village alehouse, “to gather 
humours.” Whether this abandonment of all 
that was romantic in Romance will lead to good 
or evil, we need not here argue; moral and phi- 
losophical speculations being out of place, when 
such a personage as ‘The College Scout’ is to 
be dealt with. Peter Priggins is neither the 
best nor the worst of his fraternity—less raey 
than Sam Weller, less offensive than the brother- 
hood of “the flash ken’”—although knowing, 
unscrupulous, and impudent enough to be eligible 
for any calling in which brass and chicanery are 
required. He is not, however, the hero of a 
connected story, but merely relates his Alma 
* Mater experiences. To those who are accustomed 
to descant upon the supreme advantages of an 
University education for the youth of England, 
he presents the reverse of the tapestry, but gaily 
rather than with a malicious intent. We, how- 
ever, have but to make an extract or two, such 
as shall give those whom it may concern a taste 
of the quality of his book. We cannot do better 
than select for display an anxious father, just 
arrived at Oxford, and uncertain in which of its 
seats of learned meditation he shall place “ the 
hope and heir of his family” :— 

“On the following morning, as he sat at break- 
fast, the head-waiter, at the request of the ‘gen’leman 
in No. 1,’ procured and introduced a specimen of 
that now nearly extinguished genus, an Oxford 
guide. The specimen was dressed, as all of his spe- 
cies were wont to be of yore, in a tutor’s left-off 
coat and waistcoat, purchased of one of us scouts, 
and in drab knees and drab gaiters (si hyems esset 
vel foret—but without the continuations if the wea- 
ther was warm) an unstarched and cable-like white 
tie, and a hat, which, in these times of four-and- 
sixpenny ventilators, would be pronounced a shocking 
bad one. * The guide, sir,’ said the waiter, bowing.— 
*Come in,’ said Winkey. ‘ Will you take a—— 
* Little beer, if you please, sir. Never drinks no 
coffee, tea, or spirituous liquors.—* A seat, I was 
going to say,’ said Winkey.—* Never takes nuffin of 
the sort, sir, much obliged to you all the same. If 
you'd ha’ stood as long as I have, and walked 
about all day, showing of people the lions of the 
*varsity, as our young gentlemen calls the curio- 
sities, your calves would not be “ staggering bobs.” ’ 
* * Mr. Winkey took up an Oxford calen- 
dar, which was lying on the table for the conve- 
nience of the visitors—lions and lionesses, as the 


nondums cal] them—and proceeded to interrogate 





old Explicator on the subject which had caused him 
to visit Oxford. ‘ Now, sir, what college do you re- 
commend ?°‘ Christ Church, in course,’ said the 
guide, in a tone that implied there could be no 
doubt about the matter.—‘I have already applied 
there,’ said Winkey, looking magnificent again, 
‘through my very intimate friend, Lord Wastepaper. 
The dean, unfortunately, could not accede to my 
friend his lordship’s request, because the college is so 
full.‘ That's only acos you ain’t a regular swell— 
if you'd been a court-card, a trump, that is, a sort of 
nob like—they’d have found a lukis inkwo for your 
colt, and entered him for the matriculation-stakes 
the very next term as is..—_Mr. Winkey did not ex- 
actly relish this explanation of his informants notion 
of the reason why he had failed in getting his son 
into Christ Church ; but proceeded to read over the 
list of the colleges as arranged in the calendar, to 
each of which the guide made some objection or 
other; but I will only give two or three examples, 
as a specimen of the validity of the rest. ‘St. Bar- 
tholomew ?* inquired Mr. Winkey.—‘ Four lectures 
a day, and a sermon in chapel every Sunday—ex- 
pected to go to St. Mary’s twice besides, and head 
down the sermons—he'll never stand that,’ replied 
Explicator.—‘ St. Luke’s, then ?"‘ Staircases all too 
steep—get drunk, and break his neck.’—‘ St. Tho- 
mas’s ? what say you to that ?—‘ Don’t brew their 
own beer, and got a cook as abbreviates the com- 
mons, and lengthens the battels miraculously.’—*‘ St. 
Jude's? snug little college, eh ?—* Wusser nor ever 
—too snobbish—besides dining at half-past four, and 
pricking their gums with iron prongs. One gen’elman 
as entered through a mistake, brought in half a 
dozen silver forks, and was rusticated for breaking 
through the “ customs of the college.” ‘St. Mat- 
thew’s stands rather high, does it not ?‘ Respect- 
able—very respectable—but dangerous. The prin- 
cipal has got a garden, and the men make a point of 
“ doing it up” for him every term! they take up all 
the plants and trees, and set em in again with their 
roots uppards. As the freshmen are always set to 
do the transplanting, and the principal is devoted to 
vegetables, some of ’em are safe to get a lishet mu- 
grary to some hall as hasn’t got no outlet.._Mr. 
Winkey began to despair: he doubted whether the 
long list before him would supply him with an unob- 
jectionable college for his son, until he came to St. 
Peter's, which old Explicator pronounced to be 
the nipplisuliry of colleges. ‘ Brew their own beer— 
got a capital cook for an Oxford cook—knock in 
every night—outside the town, and handy for tan- 
dems—dogs and guns, and fishing-rods—river just 
handy—battels moderate —society good — gentle- 
manly set of tutors, who keep the men up to their 
work without bullying them, and scouts as close as 
fresh eyesters. Bursar an excellent friend of mine— 
very fond of fish, ’specially lampreys and Severn 
salmon—as I’m Worcestershire—supply him with 
great pleasure.’ ” 


Not a whit less qualified to instruct and ex- 
plain, than the Cicerone who enlightens the 
parent, is the guide co knowledge picked up on 
the road by the promising son :— 


“ We got to the Hen and Chickens just as ‘ The 
Black Prince’ was ready to start. Mr. Lillywhite, 
the waggoner, had the reins in his hand, going to 
mount the box, when I made my appearance. As 
he is a ‘privileged person,’ and always speaks his 
mind, he addressed me thus—after telling the porter 
to put my luggage into the hind boot. ‘Going up 
Oxford, I s’pose?"—I nodded affirmatively.— To 
be mutilated ?°— Matriculated, you mean.’°—* Cer- 
tainly, by all means, if you prefer it. Now let me 
give you a nint—if you don't keep better time at 
chapel and lecture, when you reside in college, you'll 
get double-thonged to make up for lost ground, I can 
tell you. Now, jump up—here, Billy, put up the 
ladder for the gen’elman, he’s only a Freshman.’ * * 
After two or three stoppages, with corresponding 
colds without, and glasses of ale, which gradually got 
worse as we drew nearer Oxfordshire, I began to 
question him upon Oxford matters, and, amongst 
other things, asked him what necessaries he should 
advise me to bring up with me when I came into re- 
sidence. We were then dragging Long Compton 


Hill, and I did not get any answer until we got to 
the bottom, and he pulled up for the skid to be taken 








off, when he told me ‘never to interfere with a man 
when he was driving down a steep hill, full inside 
and out, with a heavy load on the top, becos the 
politest of °em could not stand it, ‘specially when 
the roads was slippery, and no hold for the skid, 
When we were on the level ground, I begged to 
‘move the previous question,’ touching the neces- 
saries. *Why you see I’m always ready to put a 
young man in the right way, and I°ll just give you 
the result of my ’quaintance with Oxford life. You 
must have two pair of muffles.—* Muffles! what are 
they ?°_‘ Boxing-gloves, to be sure—but you know 
well enough; I saw you squaring at the oss-keeper 
last stage, and as you came from Rotherwick you 
know all about that, so don’t go for to gammon me, 
Well then, two pair of files with masks and gloves to 
match. If you're a real cricketer, and mean to join 
the Bullingdon, of course you'll bring your own bat. 
You shoot, of course? becos if you do and haven't 
a double, my friend Sykes is your man—ticks for 
ever, and never duns. Then for fishing, I suppose 
you've got all right—if not, Loder and Gunner will 
put you in place—they tick too—never recommend 
a gen’elman to a man as doesn’t. Anything in the 
dog line, Tom Sharps or Webb can supply—only 
‘member, they don’t tick for dogs—becos they ain't 
recoverable in the vice chancellor's court. But if 
you want an out-and-out pinter or setter, just give 
me a nint, I always look out for master, and many 
a good one I’ve picked out for him. You see I rub 
my boots with a little ile of aniseed, and somehow 
the dogs follow me, and then, poor things, after 
they’ve run alongside the coach a few miles, they get 
leg-weary ; so, out of compassion to the poor dumb 
animals, I take "em up and give ‘em a lift in the fore. 
boot. Then if you are in the fancy line at all, I've 
got a few bulls and half-breds at walk, at Early- 
bottom, and elsewhere, and can give you the office 
when a fight is going to come off—but do you ever 
back a pigeon? I’ve got sich a breed of carriers ; 
and as for fantails, I won't turn my back on any 
man ; all sixteen feathers in their tails, neither more 
nor less—but don’t take my word for it—just get be- 
yond Maudlin turnpike-gate, and tell Spooner, who 
works this coach to Maidenhead, that you are going 
to see my fantails at Early-bottom, and he'll frank 
you any day, only you must stand brandy and water 
at every public—he pulls up regularly, but loses no 
time, as he slacks his hand over the levels. Then 
you'll want a few rats, and a badger now and then 
—you can't do better than go to Webb ; he’s always 
a handsome assortment of lively ones. For pi 
shooting, Boyce is the best man—fee him well, and 
he'll pinch your birds without anybody seeing him, 
and make your match safe.’” 

Dennis, the waiter, is a worthy Professor of 
the same University. Who will henceforth 
wonder, that, under such tempting tutors, our 
young noblemen learn to drive stage-coaches, 
twist off knockers, and to pigeon-shoot away the 
broad English acres of their forefathets? But 
enough of ‘ ‘The College Scout,’ since we bound 
ourselves over, on opening the book, “ not to be 
poetical.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Second Funeral of Napoleon, and the Chronicle 
of the Drum; by Mr. M. A, Titmarsh.—* It is no 
easy task in this world,” says Mr. Titmarsh, “ to dis- 
tinguish between what is great in it, and what is 
mean ; and many and many is the puzzle that I have 
had in reading history, (or the works of fiction which 
go by that name,) to know whether I should laud up 
to the skies, and endeavour, to the best of my small 
capabilities, to imitate the remarkable character 
about whom I was reading, or whether I should 
fling aside the book and the hero of it, as things al- 
together base, unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, 
or a game of billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, or the re- 
port of the last debate in the House, or any other 
employmeat which would leave the mind in a state 
of easy vacuity, rather than pester it with a vain set 
of dates relating to actions which are in themselves 
not worth a fig, or with a parcel of names of people 
whom it could do one no earthly good to remember.” 
Such a passage, opening an account of the ceremonials 
observed in the transference of the Imperial remains 
from their prison-grave to their triumphal tomb, pre- 
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an exposure, in the form 
of satire, of some of philosophy of the subject : 
but is scarcely a fitting exordium for what turns out 
to be a mere (though very imperfect) newspaper re- 
of proceedings, better reported in fifty other 
sand places. Once or twice there is a return to 

the tone of the commencing paragraphs, which gives 
the impression that something better was intended, 
which has been sacrificed to the necessity of immediate 
publication. These detached patches,-however, on 
the web of common-place, have a flippant air, as loose 
occasional commentaries on a theme, which has 

its solemn and affecting moral, as well as its moral 


for the satirist. ‘This little book, in fact, is neither 
jest nor earnest. The French or English journals 
might have hel its author to a better account of 


his subject ; and a paragraph or two from his remarks 
on the coats of arms of Napoleon’s generals, which 
adorned the Church of the Invalides will show, that 
he could have helped himself to a better criticism on 
it.— Ventrebleu, am! what need have ‘hey of 
coats of arms and coronets, and wretched imitations 
of old, exploded, aristocratic gewgaws, that they had 
flung out of the country, with the heads of the own- 
ers in them sometimes,—for, indeed, they were not 
icular,—a score of years before ? What business, 
forsooth, had they to be meddling with gentility, and 
aping its ways, who had courage, merit, daring, 
genius sometimes, and a pride of their own to sup- 
port, if proud they were inclined tobe? A clever 
young man, (who was not of a high family himself, 
but had been bred up genteelly at Eton and the uni- 
versity,) young Mr. George Canning, at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, sneered at 
‘Roland the Just with ribbons in his shoes ;’ and 
thedandies, who then wore buckles, voted the sarcasm 
monstrous killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy 
of a lackey, or of a silly, smart parvenu, not knowing 
the society into which his luck had cast him, (God 
bless him! in later years they taught him what 
they were!) and fancying in his silly intoxica- 
cation that simplicity was ludicrous, and fashion re- 
le. See, now, fifty years are gone, and where 

are shoe-buckles? Extinct, defunct, kicked into the 
irrevocable past off the toes of all Europe! How 
fatal to the parvenu throughout history has been this 
respect for shoe-buckles! Where, for instance, would 
the empire of Napoleon have been, if Ney and 
Lannes had never sported such a thing as a coat of 
arms, and had only written theirsimple nameson their 
shields, after the fashion of Desaix’s scutcheon yon- 
der! The bold republican who led the crowning 
charge at Marengo, and sent the best blood of the 
holy Roman empire to the right-about, died before 
the wretched, misbegotten, imperial heraldry was 
born that was to prove so fatal to the father of it. 
It has always been so; they won't amalgamate. A 
country must be governed by the one principle or 
the other; but give in a republic an arist y ever 


on the canvas, in the sketches of the drummer | 
* «While Condé was waving the baton, 
My grandsire was trolling the sticks.” 
-—— “My grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne.” 
—— “At Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 
The victory lay with Malbrook. 
The news it was brought to king Louis ; 

Corbleu! how his Majesty swore, 

When he heard they had taken my grandsire, 

And twelve thousand gentlemen more !” 
Shakspeare’s Library, Parts 1 to 3.—It is intended 
to include in this work all the romances, novels, &c., 
to which Shakspeare is believed to have resorted for 
the plots of his dramas, and thus place in the hands 
of the reader, at a small expense, many curious and 
rare works, now only, if at all, attainable, at great 
cost. The parts at present published contain Greene's 
* Pandosto,’ upon which ‘The Winter's Tale’ is 
founded, and Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynd,’ the original of * As 
You Like It... The next will be ‘The History of 
Hamlet,’ from the unique copy in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; to be followed by Rich’s 
* Apollonius and Sylla,’ the probable source, we are 
informed, of * Twelfth Night,’ and Twine’s * Pattern 
of Painful Adventures,’ the original of ‘ Pericles,’ 
with introductory notices by Mr. Collier, to whom the 
lovers of Shakspeare are already so much indebted. 

Warwick Castle, a Poem, by Uarrison Corbett 
Wilson, Esq. (an old Rugbean), Author of * The 
Artillery Officer’s Bride,’ &&—We have forgotten 
all about the ‘Artillery Officer’s Bride’, yet surely 
it could scarcely have contained touches of more 
exquisite pleasantry than are to be found in the fol- 
lowing preface, which in the way of sportive satire is 
unequalled :— The subject of this Poem commences 
with a descriptive view of Warwick Castle, from 
the Bridge crossing the Avon, by Moonlight. The 
reader is then conducted to the Lodge Entrance, and 
led progressively onward until he reaches the area 
in front of the Castle, where the scenes of other days 
are called to mind ; and a short history of the unfor- 
tunate Piers Gaveston is reluted. You next enter 
the Castle Hall, the interior of which is described, 
together with several successive scenes of romance, 
which the antiquity of the place naturally suggests 
to the imagination as being probably connected there- 
with. A further aceount of the State rooms is then 
given, and concluded with a day-break view, from 
the western window, of the river Avon meandering 
through the charming valley that spreads its flowery 
meads and woodland dales beneath you ! From thence 
you are led into the Pleasure ground, which is at- 
tempted to be described as it appears in the day time 
in summer : and a variety of real and fictitious events 
are blended with its beautiful scenery ; in which the 
Author has most loyally and respectfully done himself 
the honour of introducing Her Majesty the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide; Her Majesty having so lately 
h 





so little chance, and it works, and plots, and sneaks, 
and bullies, and sneers itself into place, and you find 
democracy out of doors. Is it good that the aristo- 
cracy should so triumph? That is a question that 
you may settle according to your own notions aifd 
taste; and, permit me to say, I do not care two- 
pence how you settle it. Large books have been 
written upon the subject in a variety of languages, 
and coming to a variety of conclusions, Great 
statesmen are there in our country, from Lord Lon- 
donderry down to Mr. Vincent, each in his degree 
maintaining his different opinion. But here, in the 
matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact: he founded 
a great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to cope 
with the best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps 
to beat them all; he converts his republic into 
a monarchy, and surrounds his monarchy with what 
he calls aristocratic institutions,— and you know 
what becomes of him. The people estranged, the 
aristocracy fuithless, (when did they ever pardon one 
who was not of themselves?) the imperial fabric 
tumbles to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, 
my dear, it teaches one a great point of policy,— 
namely, to stick by one’s party.” The ‘ Chronicle of 
the Drum,’ is a veteran’s catalogue in verse of the 
many strange deeds which have been enacted to the 
sound of his own drum, and that of his ancestors, 
from the days of Henry of Navarre to those of Na- 
poleon. The only point in it is, that of the 


d Warwick Castle with her Royal presence. 
These events, together with the scenery around, are 
continued and varied until the Evening ; ending with 
a farewell song to the old Castle, from the top of the 
Watch Tower on the Mount by moonlight."_Nor 
is the burlesque less admirable when embodied in 
verse. Having passed the Gateway— 
Behold you there 

The road winds onward down a channel wide, 

Cut thro’ the sand-stone rock that rears each side 

Its massive walls of pond'rous size and strength, 

Extending fur in height, in breadth, and length; 

* * * * 


And passing "neath an archway entrance here, 
With dungeons on each side so damp and drear, 
An open Area, with a green parterre, 
And gravel walk meand'ring here and there, 
Surrounded by the Fortress walls are seen. 

* * 7 * 


Beneath the Castle’s porch you now proceed, 
And knock the pond'rous door— 
* * * * 
In yon greenhouse on the rising ground 
There is a Vase which we are told was found 
At Tivoli, near Adrian’s villa grand, 
Whose garden was the fairest of the land 
Of Italy—that bright and lovely clime, 
Where Nature’s works appear the most sublime! 
Descending from Fine Arts to Furniture, Mr. 
Wilson obligingly leads us, where we 
—may behold 
The bed where Queen Anne slept, all wrought with gold 
On crimson velvet of the deepest hue, 
With satin counterpane of lightest blue: 
But on this gorgeous bed she sleeps no more, 
For long her earthly pilgrimage is o'er. 
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prominent figure which he of the drum is made to 





solemnly rendered into heroic verse, is se one 
of the happiest hits in the volume. It how- 
ever, be unfair to part with Mr. Wilson, without 
allowing him to give a specimen of his continuous 
style. Here is one passage, which is almost a Comic 
Annual in itself :— 

The Banquet's o’er—and now methinks I see 

Great Guy, not "mid the festive revelry, 

But sitting lonely in an old oak chair 

Before a blazing fire. . . bed 

And by the knight, on oaken table near, 

Are laid his weighty helmet, shield, and spear 
Besmear'd in gore, with which ‘tis said he kill'd 

On Dunsmore Heath (with mighty arm well skill'd) 

The Dun Cow, that a wicked Hag so old 

Drove mad, by milking through a sieve, we're told. 
Upon the fire now boils Guy's Porridge Pot, 

In which is cooking fast his supper hot, 

A good fat calf that for him hath been slain, 

To freshen up his wearied strength again ; 

And joyfully himself he will regale, 

Since comes his vassal with some warm spic’d ale, 

Of which he takes a long and potent draught,— 

In which the thoughts of war he’s surely quaff'd. 

One extract more, from a song which may pass for 
an English sister to the ‘ Groves of Blarney,’ and we 
have done :— , 

Oh! wel , Oh! wel to Warwick Royal Lady! 

Tlark to the glad bells as they peal far and near; 
The spirit that dwells in this garden so shady 
Now calls on the minstrel to welcome thee here; 
Behold the sweet flowers that smile ‘neath the bowers, 
And bloom on the border on each side the way, 
They come forth in beauty, refresh'd with cool showers, 
To welcome Queen Adelaide hither to-day. 
Now list to the birds in the trees which are singing, 
They carol so sweetly on each leafy spray, 
The blackbird and thrush thro’ the vistas are winging, 
The grove seems alive with the songsters so gay; 
Oh! this is the spot where the muses and graces 
Delight neath the shade of dark cedars to rove, 
Where beautiful maidens unveil their fair faces, 
So lovely at morn as they stray thro’ the grove! 
Mora: a Fragment of a Tale.—One of those 
dislocated rhapsodies, to which the Giaour of Lord 
Byron gave birth, like flies “ bred in your mud,, by 
the operation of your sun ;” and since, from their 
very number, become as unwel as the flies in 
Pharaoh’s time. 
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[apy ERTISEMENT.] —G. WILLIS, Removed from 37, 
Princes Street, Leicester Square, to the Piazza, corner of 
James-Street, Covent Garden.—G. W. returns his thanks 
for the liberal and increasing Patronage bestowed upon him 
during the first Ten Years of his Business, and begs to assure 
his Customers and the Public, that nothing on his part 
shall be omitted to merit a continuation of the same, as 
experience has taught om a ban | 
to effect a speedy return prom) an 
ah tn ; andhe ho) before long, to bring before the Pub- 
but in high-priced 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dear S1r,—Although I have sent to the French 
ical and Asiatic Societies, a detailed ac- 
count of my most important researches in Abyssinia, 
yet their publication being naturally delayed, I hope 
that a short abstract of them may not be uninterest- 
ing to you. I shall afterwards resume the details of 
my personal adventures. 
I shall ever deeply regret not having determined 
Mussawwa’s longitude by independent observations, 
as two eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites led me to sup- 














pose that it is now placed too far to the west. The 
observed latitudes of Hharckeecko, Déema, and 
Taranta, when calculated and discussed, will be ma- 
terially useful in laying down properly the Hadas 
defile, so narrow and so winding, that it requires a 
most minute survey before mapping it. The rise of 
its level from Katra to the foot of Sooloohh, is far 
more gradual than might be supposed from the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the steep ascent, in proof of 
which I submit the following barometrical obser- 
vations :— 


Millimétres. Thermometer. Therm. of Barom. 

Mussawwa’............ March 2, .... 761.20 28.7 grades. . ss «sss 28.7 

Dima (in the defile) .... — 18, .... 700.00 SBS — —s evcovcce 29.6 

Taranta rivulet........ — IW, .... 648.55 errr 28.2 

Tirmo, westofthe range — 20, .... 569.35 | ae ee 18.6 

Mount Bork’ak’o ...... — 20, .... 564.85 22.8 (heated by the sun, 34.6 

| Se — 2i,.... 593.40 ie ae. . sxeeceke 23 3 
The ground descends rapidly beyond Dugsa. 

May Charaw .......... REE cane MEE.  ocscetededdrcdsscescnces S40 <i ss cecccces 27.4 
®May Ra’ya ............ Pt cont. coceesasnanonddtoapedbec 26.8 (in a deep hot gully, 30. 
*Balasa rivulet ........ — 24, Tr <cecckasstibidedactness nse 31.0 — (Kwolla, 31.7 
®May Kan@ii............ — 26, .... 604.00 in the beginning of the Adwa 27.8 system of mountains. 30.6 

ry 4 on the Oo’ngooya — 25, .... GBO.05 — ...ccsscccsccccccccccces eee eee ee 28.0 
SEED dubs oadecoscccce ae, cece GEE Wve cccccvcnesccoccoceces 25hB — = ccvvcvee 25.4 


In the places marked by asterisks, I observed the 
latitude, and connected them with neighbouring 
mountains by azimuths, measured from the sun. It 
is to be hoped that this method will check the very 
material errors produced by dead reckoning: besides, 
chronometers seldom carry time in land travelling ; 
and it requires several days’ stay to make a good ob- 
servation for independent longitude. That of Adwa, 
deduced from five eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, is 
2h 35™ 1° east of Greenwich. * Out of seven occulta- 
tions of stars observed in the same place, I have only 
been able to calculate one, and that in too hurried a 
manner to depend altogether on my result (2" 36™), 
For the latitude of Adwa, near the house of Ayta 
Wassen, the result is more satisfactory ; and five sets 
of observations of the sun and stars, calculated by 
Delambre’s formula, give a mean of 14° 9 51.6’. 
This is chiefly deduced from zenith distances, by a 
repeating theodolite of Mr. Gambey, the verniers of 
its vertical circle reading off to five seconds. 

By a proper combination of latitudes and azimuths 
connected with the principal peaks of the Adwa 
mountains, it is easy to determine differences of 
longitude for all the places situated between the 
latter town and Dugsa. But in order to correct these, 
as well as to obviate the deficiency of latitudes, which 
the approaches of the 1ainy season rendered every 
day more difficult to observe, as I proceeded to 
Gondar, it was desirable to measure some kind of 
base in the neighbourhood of Adwa. There was no 
contiguous level plain, and we had failed in attempt- 
ing to secure the good graces of Oobee, so that a 
direct measurement was impossible. The only fea- 
sible method was to employ the velocity of sound ; 
and having chosen Adwa and the top of Mount Saloda 
for the spots where large matchlocks were to be fired, 


I obtained the following data :— 
eval bot th Adwa. Mt. Saloda. 

Average inte ween the 

flash and the sound ...... 6.9" 778 
Barometer .......--+-+++++ 612.10 mill. 571.15 mill. 
Therm. of barometer ...... 28.6 grades 26.4 grades. 
Dry bulb thermometer. ..... 28.2 26.7 
Wet bulb ditto ..........-. 14.8 16.2 


The formula of Mons. Chazallon then became :— 
V = 341.3™ + 0.6058 x 12.45 + 0.085 x 14.29= 
350.057 metres, for the velocity of sound in one 
second. I shall pass over the remaining calculations, 
stating only that the angular height of Mount Saloda, 
seen from Adwa, is 12° 9’ 9.4”, from which the hori- 
zontal distance is easily deducible. As the height of 
mountain measured by the barometer forms one side 
of a right-angled triangle, whose hypothenuse is 
known by the velocity of sound, we may, supposing 
the barometers perfect, determine the amount of 
errors committed in the first operation. This gives 
a difference of 22 metres on the horizontal distance ; 
but I will not press the matter too far, as most phi- 
losophers, accustomed to nice operations, must smile 
at the idea of measuring, by barometers, a vertical 
base of verification. 

Proceeding from the above data, and the observed 
azimuths, Mount Séimayata would be 1,177 metres 
above Adwa, or 3,130 nearly above the level of the 
sea, This mountain, famous for having been de- 
fended by Ras Mikael, is the most elevated of the 
Adwa system, 





I trust that I have said enough in order to point 
out the method by which I hope to throwa new 
light on a country so imperfectly represented in all 
the maps which I have yet seen. I have attempted 
to connect the places which I could not see, by oral 
information from intelligent native traders, but my 
numerous notes in this department are too intricate 
to be conveniently abridged. 

Before leaving England, I received from one of 
the contributors of the Atheneum a written series of 
hints for researches in Abyssinia. Of these, the most 
prominent was an inquiry into the language of the 
Agaw; and I am now happy to inform him that it 
is one of the most interesting idioms of Africa. The 
Agaw (not Agow) call themselves Hamra, and their 
language Hamtinga. The inhabitants of Amhara 
are called by them P%la ; those of Tugreye, Tsélea,; 
those of Lasta, Akodjera: the Falacha, Shifelsha ; 
the Kimant, Waként ; the Galla, Gaoilead. The 
Hamtinga tongue contains all the harsh sounds found 
in Amhariia; it has likewise the nasals, the French 
e muet, and the v and ng of Sanskrit. The frequent 
recurrence of the article, which is the final a of the 
Basque idioms, softens into harmony the harshness 
of the Hamténga consonants. As yet, I have only 
succeeded in detecting eleven cases in nouns, and 
these present a striking resemblance to the analogous 
forms in Basque. The verb, however, is very like 
the Amhariia; but unlike the latter language and the 
Basque, the Hamténga does not interpose its regi- 
mens in the middle of the verb, The present of the 
verb to be is ngon, without any modification, and 
appears merely an additional affirmation, like the da 
of the Galla and the oui-da of the French. The 
particle, or verbal noun, is formed much as in English, 
by adding ng, and is used in the same manner,— 
as, I was eating—ana whokay&ng winoun. Several 
Hamtonga expressions in my short vocabulary have 
also a singular r blance with Eu words. 
The following may astonish a philologist :— 
Hamtinga. English. 





Kapeher I cut couper in French (cher is the mark 
of the first pers. sing.) 

Ager country ager Latin. 

Mayl Indian corn mais French. 

Aqua water aqua Latin. 

ye yes (yea) 

Kil brea! kill English has an approx- 
imate meaning. 

Karng stone cairn Gaelic. 

Nicher black niger Latin. 

Watch listen English. 


But by far the most curious intelligence respecting 
the Hamra is, that their language is written, and that 
they have prayers and the psalms in their own tongue. 
This was repeated to me so often by my Agaw 
master, that I was led to believe it,*—as the less 
extraordinary, since my brother has ascertained that 
the Galla, far more migratory than the Hamra, have 
yet a character of their own, which is written in 
Onarya. 

I have already dwelt so long on what I take to be 
the most important, that I cannot indulge in an ac- 
count of the Dankaly, or Taltal language, of which 
I have also a vocabulary. It forms the connecting 
link between the idioms of the Galla and the Bishary 





* Bruce brought home some verses of the Song of Solo- 
mon in the Agaw language.—Eb. 
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Ever truly yours, AntHony D’ABBaDIE. 
Aden, 17th Nov. 1840. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

To the information which we have from time to 
time been enabled to give respecting the preparations 
for the outfit of the Niger Expedition, we can now 
add some further particulars from the Report of the 
African Society. “ With the view of endeavouring 
to supply a remedy for the want of a free circulation 
of fresh air between decks in a tropical climate, and 
for the miasma that usually prevails in alluvial soils 
on those coasts (see p. 56), a system of ventilating 
tubes has been fitted, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Reid. With this is connected a chamber, con- 
taining woollen cloths, lime, &c., through which it is 
intended, whenever the presence of malaria is sus- 
pected, the air shall pass previously to being cir- 
culated below by the ventilating apparatus.” The 
appointment of Dr. Vogel, as botanist, and of Mr. 
Ansell, a practical gardener, have been already 
announced. The Society has also engaged Mr. 
Roscher, a practical miner, to accompany the Ex- 
pedition, and report on the geological structure of 
the country and its mineral resources; Mr. Fraser 
goes out as-zoologist; and a draughtsman is en- 
gaged, who will be useful in all those departments, 
where the objects are too large or too delicate to 
be preserved. The Ashantee Princes will also avail 
themselves of this opportunity to return to their 
native country. The Expedition will call at St. Vin- 
cent, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, for coal, at 
Sierra Leone for Kroomen and Interpreters, and at 
Cape Coast Castle, and will probably arrive off the 
mouth of the Niger early in March. The vessels 
will here fill up their coals from a store-ship already 
sent out for that purpose ; and having placed their 
heavy stores, &c., in canoes, and otherwise lightened 
the vessels for river navigation, they will proceed up 
the Quorra either by the Formoso or Nan branch, 
whichever may be reported of most favourably ; and 
steaming rapidly through the Delta, make their first 
halt at the town of IbG, on the left or western shore 
of the Nan, about 120 miles from the entrance. 
Here they will commence their operations with a 
view to the execution of the principal object of the 
mission, namely, to make treaties with the African 
chiefs to put down the traffic in slaves, and to sub- 
stitute instead of it a friendly commercial intercourse 
with this country. After as short a delay as possible 
at IbG, the Expedition will proceed up the river ; 
and 40 miles beyond, reach the first hills at the apex 
of the Delta, about 160 miles from the sea,—a dis- 
tance easily accomplished with even moderate steam- 
ers in from three.to four days. Here the monotony of 
an alluvial soil, and all the malaria of the Delta, are 
left behind, and the traveller looks cheerfully forward 
to the remarkably formed range of the Kong Moun- 
tains, which soon show themselves in the distant 
northern horizon. At Attah, 60 miles beyond, pro- 
bably the next advantageous point which may pre- 
sént itself for forming treaties, the Adansonia digitata, 
and the other peculiar vegetation of this luxuriant 
clime, become very striking. The Bokweh market 
comes next, a place of great resort for the produce 
from all parts of the interior, to be exchanged for 
European merchandize. At 8 miles beyond, we 
reach Beaufort Island, and 20 miles further, at a 
distance of 270 miles from the sea, the Chadda pours 
in its tributary stream from the eastward, offering a 
high road to an unknown interior. Here will pro- 
bably be the head-quarters of the Expedition for 
some time, and the commissioners will use their 
utmost endeavours to form treaties for lawful traffic, 
and for the extinction of the slave trade, with the 
native chiefs. Here an opportunity will be afforded 
for showing the Africans the best mode of culti- 
vating the ground, and of distributing plants and 
seeds suited to the climate and soil. Should an 
opportunity be afforded, the vessels will probably 
explore the upper part of the Quorra [Kawéra], 
towards Busah, where Mungo Park lost his life, 
and also the Chadda, as far as water communication 
will admit of it, and thus open the road to the mis 
sionary, the merchant, and the man of science. 
Here a favourable opportunity will be afforded of 
gaining more knowledge of the interior; some pare 
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ties might even reach Lake Chad, about 500 miles 

to the east; oy Tembekts, aot seach farther to Se 

north-west, and thus connect the exploratory jour. 

neys of Denham, Clapperton, and Laing, with fn 

to be correctly laid down by this Expedition, which 
is furnished with twelve of the best c 


other than the “serpent old” himself would willingly 
have obtruded into the paradise of this ) young couple, 
so innocent so happy, and so simple in their tastes, 
habits, and enjoyments— 


Pair couple, linked in happy nuptial league— 
'd in one another's arms. 





aon with every instrument that can be necessary for 
a complete pnt ys survey of the rivers, and of 
the countries passed through. The committee con- 
templating such a possible opportunity, has placed 
1,000/, at the disposal of the commander of the 
Expedition, to be used either in some benevolent 
plans for the Africans, or in endeavouring to gain a 
more intimate knowledge of the interior of the 
country.” 

The President of the Royal Society, the Marquis 
of Northampton, will hold his soirées for the ensuing 
season on the 27th of February, March the 13th and 
27th, and on April the 3rd. 

A mural tablet, with an inscription to the memory 
of Mrs. Barbauld, has recently been erected in the 
old chapel of the English Presbyterians at Newington 
Green, where, for many years, her husband, the 
Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, officiated as minister. 
The inscription is the composition of her nephew, 
Mr. A. Aikin, the late secretary to the Society of 
Arts, in the Adelphi,—and the monument is erected 
by another of her nephews, Mr. Charles Aikin, sur- 
geon, to whom her ‘ Early Lessons’ were addressed. 

The Glasgow papers announce the recent decease 
of Mr. Dugald Moore, one of the worthiest among 
the minor poets of St. Mungo’s capital. , 

Letters from Constantinople mention that Sir 
David Wilkie is engaged in taking a likeness of Ab- 
dool-Medgid, and that he is the first English artist who 
has had the honour to paint a portrait of the Sultan. 

It is now said positively, that a German opera 
company is to have the Princess's Theatre, and the 
names of the artists mentioned, are Mesdames Schro- 
der, Fassmann, Stickl Heinefetter, and Herrn Tich- 
atschek, Haitzinger, Staudigl, and Poéck. The 
rumours concerning the Italian opera, given by us a 
fortnight since, have since received confirmation and 
correction; Rubini and Lablache will, it is said, 
retain their places. The return of Miss Kemble to 
England, may be looked for about the close of April ; 
and among the instrumentalists expected, we may 
mention M. Vieuxtemps, Herr David, and M. A. 
Batta. 

Paris letters mention the death of the Baron Big- 
non, a Peer of France, member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, and the Count Miot 
de Melito, a member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, and translator of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus. We thence learn also, that 
Victor Hugo has, at length, been received into the 
bosom of the Academy, by a majority of only two 
votes over his rival M. Ancelot. It is understood, 
however, ‘that M. Guizot, who arrived too late to 
vote, would have added one more to this majority. 
The admission, into the Academy, of the Romantic 
School, in the person of its acknowledged head, is a 
fuct sufficiently remarkable in the French literary 
history of the century, to merit notice. At the same 
meeting, the Comte de Sainte-Aulaire, at present in 
Vienna, as Ambassador of France, was ‘elected into 
the chair of the late M. de Pastoret, by a large ma- 
jority over his opponents MM. Aimé Martin and 
Bouilly. While recording these Academical move- 
ments, we may mention the foundation at the Insti- 
tute, by the Baron de Moroques, of a prize, to be 
given every fifth year,—alternately to the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences,—for the best work 
on the State of Pauperism in France, its causes, and 
the means of remedy —and to the Academy of 
Sciences, for the work which shall have contributed 
most to the progress of Agriculture in France. 

Our neighbours are much occupied, as usual at 
this season, with dramatic matters. The Rénaissance 
was to have opened on Saturday last, with a new 
drama, in five acts, entitled ‘ J/ était une fois un Roi 
et une Reine.’ (“There was once a king and a 
queen,” as the nursery tales have it), in which her 
Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince. Albert were 
made to figure, in a manner so offensive, that the 
Censor interdicted the performance, and sent disap- 
pointed, from the doors, the crowd who had flocked 
to laugh at the Royal pair. At the first report of 
this contemplated outrage, it seemed to us as if none 





But, on consideration, there is much force in the 
defence of the French critics, that the niaiseries 
which the English press are in the habit of repro- 
ducing as their sayings and doingsare fair game, and 
not more ridiculous on the stage, than in the columns 
in which they find them; and we earnestly hope 
that our contemporaries will take the hint. Trifling 
incidents, which are both natural and graceful in 
their place, become absurd only in the attempt to 
invest them with historic importance, and make 
them matters of record. A new play, by M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, has been accepted, with acclamation, 
by the reading committee of the Comédie Frangaise, 
—and awaits the author's return from Florence, to 
be put in rehearsal, While on the subject of thea- 
tricals, we may mention that the wandering troop of 
French comedians having M. Harel for their director, 
and Malle. Georges for their support, are playing with 
great success at Odessa. 

Musical news has also arrived from Paris within the 
last few days,which is encouraging as regardsthe future, 
—the Académie Royale, it would seem, has at last 
found a successor to Mdlle. Falcon in Mdlle. Heine- 
fetter, who made her first appearance some days 
since in ‘La Juive,’ with such success, asa 
singer and actress, that the management has offered 
her a three years’ engagement, at the rate of twenty 
thousand franes for the first twelvemonth, with power 
then to break it off, should the lady not have realized 
the high hopes entertained of her—if otherwise, 
thirty thousand for the second, and forty for the third. 
It is hoped, that so valuable an acquisition may 
hasten Meyerbeer in the production of his * Prophéte.’ 
The state of operatic matters over Europe is curious 
—while one German sangerinn is thus possessing 
herself of the French throne, and another, Mdlle. 
Liwe, has left Berlin, to attempt a like feat, Mdlle. 
Mequillet, a French lady, is introducing the grand 
airs of *‘ Robert’ to the public of Florence, who seem 
more bewildered than pleased by the valse infernale 
and the dancing girls of the convent of St. Rosalie, 
while Mdlle. de Rieux, who failed at the Académie, 
is absolutely a provisional prima donna at La Scala 
of Milan. The newest Italian novelties (if the word 
be any longer possible) appear to be Mercadante’s 
* Bravo’ and the ‘ Saffo’ of Pacini ; the latter com- 
poser’s first work after a seven years’ rest. Mde. 
Rossi is on her return from Italy to the Opera Co- 
mique—and the management of that theatre is also 
doing its best to win back from Belgium Madame 
Colon Leplus. A new work by MM. Scribe and 
Halévy, ‘ Le Guitarrero,’ was to be produced there 
on this day. 

Less peaceful doings have agitated the musical 
world: we allude to the trial in which M. Hau- 
mann, the well known violinist, was accused of 
having sold to M. Panofka, the well known feuille- 
tonist, a Guarnerius violin, on the construction of the 
German's wooden nutmegs—that is, no Guarnerius 
at all! On inspection, by competent artists, the 
violin was pronounced to be, in the first instance, 
genuine, but entirely spoiled by patches and separa- 
tions—whereupon, the Cour de Premier Instance 
sentenced M. Haumann to restore the 8000 francs 
(3202.) he had received for the bargain; which M. 
Haumann has ied, by announcing his intention 
to appeal. A larger instrument has been making a 
figure also in the paragraphs; the piano upon which 
M. Liszt played in Hamburgh, and which being 
offered for public sale after his departure, brought 
the enormous price of 840/., to the proprietor of a 
hotel, who has placed it in his grand saloon. Times 
and prices are changed with a vengence, since the 
times of Emanuel Bach, the most consummate 
master of keyed instruments in his days, who resided 
at Hamburgh only some seventy years since. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 11.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

A paper was read,‘ On the River San Juan de 
Nicaragua and Lake of Nicaragua, or Granada.’ 
“The river and lake were examined pursuant to orders 
from Commander Edward Barnett, of Her Majesty's 
surveying vessel Thunder, by Mr. George Lawrence, 
mate and assistant surveyor of the same vessel, and 
his party, who have determined and laid down 
the principal geographical positions on the lake 
and river, and connected these with a spot on the 
western side of the Isthmus. On the 18th of 
Mr. Lawrence, accompanied by Mr. Scott, 
master, and a confidential negro, named Demerett, 
left the vessel and embarked in a canoe fitted up for 
the occasion, manned with five stout Indians of the 
Rama tribe, who are considered the best boatmen 
on this coast, and an intelligent Columbian Padrone, 
who spoke English; victualled for seven days, and 
furnished with three excellent chronometers and 
other requisite instruments. After touching at the 
town to purchase a few necessary articles for the In- 
dians, and to get letters of introduction to persons 
in Granada and Nicaragua, they proceeded on their 
journey. The first night they passed on a dry sand- 
spit near the Island of Canin. Along the lower part 
of the river, that which they had just passed, the 
banks are low, swampy and difficult of access, clothed 
with high coarse grass, and lined with various trees ; 
the width of the stream, about three-fourths of a 
cable's length, the current sluggish, the water shal- 
low, and the bed filled with diluvial islands. In the 
rainy season, however, all the low flats on which a 
landing was now easily effected, are overflowed. The 
next morning, the 9th, they resumed their way, and 
passed the Juanillo Hill, 1,249 feet above the level 
of the sea (trigonometrically measured), as also the 
divergence of the Colorado. Abreast of the Isla de 
Concepcion, at the foot of the northern bank, which 
is here nearly 15 feet high, as also in the centre of 
the river, they observed for the first time, detached 
masses or boulders of trappean rock, showing them- 
selves above the surface of the water. The banks, 
since leaving the Colorado, became more prominent, 
and the vegetation more luxuriant ; the trees on the 
Island of Gigante being not less than 100 feet high. 
Between this island and the place whence they had 
started in the morning, the only habitations seen 
were a few huts, the temporary residence of sarsapa- 
rilla gatherers. They had now reached the div 
of the Juanillo ; the depth was here from 8 to 10 or 
15 feet, and the current about two knots. At the 
confluence of the Serapequi, here about three-fourths _ 
of a cable wide, and 29 miles distant from Point ~ 
Arenas, the banks are about 10 feet high, and the 
height of the trees, including the banks, 100 te 
150 feet. The largest of these trees are the Eboo 
and Cotton-tree. Suspended from the branches of 
the latter, they observed a great number of curi 
constructed birds’ nests. The party passed the 
second night on another dry sand shoal, about a 
quarter of a mile above the ‘Tula San 387 
miles from Point Arenas. The first chien of interest 
passed on the 10th, was the point, called ranean 
where the stream sometimes rushes with aan vio- 
lence, forming a whirlpool. = banks now increased 
in height to 40 and 50 feet. The Padrone here told 
owe Ray Byte Spey Mey pe fy ay ee | 
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in'the driest season, the end of April, it is so shallow 
below the Colorado branch, that for miles the Bongos 
are obliged to be dragged over by main force, through 
temporary channels. A little after mid-day, they 
came in sight of the remarkable hill of San Carlos, 
about 2,000 feet high, and situated about 2 miles 
above the Rio Machada, a tributary of the San Juan. 
They next reached the river San Carlos, 46 miles 
from Point Arenas. Beyond the confluence of this 
last river, the San Juan becomes more picturesque 
and beautiful, its bed deeper, and its character more 
resembling that of a large river. At sunset they saw 
the Chorero Hills to the north of the river, and rising 
to a height of about 1,500 feet. The party hauled 
up for the night on a sand shoal above the island 
pana, at the foot of the first rapid. On the 11th, 
they ascended this rapid, called Machuca, 62 miles 
from Point Arenas ; its velocity does not in any part 
exceed 5 knots. A second rapid, that of Los Balos, 
was passed with equal facility, and then a third, the 
Mico Rapid. At noon they saw the point on which 
the old Fort San Carlos once stood, and soon after- 
wards passed the island of Juan, where a temporary 
hospital was established for the sick, in Nelson’s 
memorable expedition against the Spaniards. They 
next passed the rapid of the Old-castle, which was 
effected in fifteen minutes, by tracking along the 
south side of the river. This rapid has a fall of 
nearly 5 feet in the aggregate, and runs at the rate 
of eight knots, extending the whole breadth of the 
river, which is here about a cable’s length. The 
in ascending this rapid, are obliged to be 
lightened of part of their cargo. e party next 
passed the Toro Rapid,77 miles from Point Arenas, 
and found the banks low and the trees growing out 
of the water, with palms so thickly set, as to form 
an almost impenetrable barrier. From the Rio Ma- 
chuca, as far as the river Savalos, which they had 
just passed, the bed of the San Juan is studded with 
fragments of rock, while all below is chiefly formed 
of sand and mud. Passing the Isla Chica and the 
Isla Grande, where there are hills 800 feet high, 
close to the northern bank of the river, they anchored 
at midnight in the middle of the stream, abreast of 


the River Melchorezto. They had this day passed two | 


creeks where there were Indian settlements. On 
the 12th, they passed the Isla de Canon, and the Isla 
Padre, where they first caught a glimpse of the lake 
and the low point of Sun Carlos. At 9 p.m. they 
landed near the huts of San Carlos, about 104 miles 
from Point Arenas. Inquiring for the commandant, 
the party were informed by a raggamuffin soldier, 
that he could not be seen at present, having, with 
his wife, made too free with the bottle. They found 
San Carlos, once considered the Gibraltar of the 
lake, a mere heap of ruins, so entirely overgrown 
and surrounded with trees, that it cannot be seen 
from any point in the neighbourhood, although only 
a few yards distant from the beach. There were 
three or four dismounted guns, and a quantity of 
rusty shot lying strewed about. An interview was 

obtained with the commandant, who, being 
quite satisfied with the explanations given him, no 
longer insisted on a passport, which he at first had 
demanded. The whole village does not contain 
more than six huts tenanted by four families, who 
were all seen bathing together in perfect nudity, 
without any sense of shame, and seemingly from in- 
nocence, not want of modesty. The waters of the 
lake were here observed to rise and fall according as 
the wind blew. The party left San Carlos in the 
afternoon of the 13th, and coasted along the north- 
east shore of the lake as far as San Miguelito, where 
they remained for the night. The inhabitants of 
this place lead a pastoral life, and the men were ab- 
sent tending their herds on the neighbouring hills. 
The women were pretty and well dressed. Here 
they found a Bongo laden with cheese, jerked beef, 
&ce. the produce of the adjacent country. Bullocks 
may be had here for four and a half dollars each, 
fowls for one-fourth of a dollar, eggs and milk for a 
mere trifle. The next day they continued coasting 
along the shore of the lake ; the land on the margin 
continued low, but at a short distance inland, hills 
rose to the height of 100 or 200 feet, thickly grass- 
clad, affording pasturage to numerous herds of cattle. 
Several streams were seen falling into the lake, and 
the islands called Nanci Tal Cays being passed, they 
landed for the night at Punta Pederosa, The fol- 
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lowing morning the party proceeded on their voyage, 
and saw the mountain of Alto Grande, clothel te 
its summit, which attains to 3,149 feet, with the 
brightest verdure, and where thousands of cattle 
might be reared. There is no appearance of cultiva- 
tion along the whole of this side of the lake; all is 
pasturage and prairie land. At a little before noon 
they reached the small island of Muerta, where Mr. 
Lawrence teok a round of sextant angles. From 
this position, about 50 feet high, they saw the vol- 
canic mountain of Mombo Tombo, situated north of 
Leon, on the margin of the Lake Managua. From 
Muerta they crossed directly over towards Granada. 
Midway a bottle was filled with the water of the 
lake, and sealed up for analysis. In the mass, the 
water is of a light olive colour, but in a glass vessel 
is quite clear and translucent; it is excellent to 
drink. The soundings in crossing were from 6% to 
6 fathoms. In the evening they landed at Granada. 
There is a considerable surf here, and no wharves 
nor jetties. While taking an observation on the 
shore, the party were somewhat incommoded by the 
curiosity of some hundreds of women, who left their 
occupation of washing to surround and stare at them. 
The chief person in authority here was absent, and 
the party experienced some petty annoyances from 
the underlings in office, which, however, were even- 
tually got over, when the true nature of the expedi- 
tion was understood. The town of Granada is situ- 
ated about half a mile from the lake, and about 100 
feet above its level. The chief buildings are the two 
principal Churches, the Town Hall, and the Barracks. 
The houses, with one exception, are all of one story, 
built in the old Spanish style, and the streets run at 
right angles to each other, roughly paved, and not 
much trodden. There is so little movement and 
display, that the place seems almost deserted ; but 
Mr. Lawrence was told that much business is carried 
on in a clandestine manner, owing to the little secu- 
rity for property occasioned by the anarchical state 
of the country. The traders are generally foreigners, 
and are fearful lest display should excite the cupidity 
of the government. The population is estimated at 
9,000, of whom only 300 call themselves the legiti- 
mate descendants of the old Spaniards. The exports 
of this place, chiefly indigo, hides, and Brazil wood, 
are conveyed in Bongos down the Rio San Juan to 
the settlement of that name, whence they areshipped, 
as opportunities offer, to Jamaica, New York and 
other places. Coffee, cacao, sugar, maize, sesamum, 
&c., are cultivated in the vicinity of the town, but 
not now in quantity sufficient for exportation. The 
nearest mines are 40 leagues off. Realejo is the 
only good harbour on the western side of the Isth- 
mus, but its distance of 50 leagues from Granada is 
@ serious objection against its being an entrepot for 
the commerce from one ocean to the other. The 
nearest part of the Pacific Ocean to Granada is a 
small bay called Laceres; it is one day’s journey 


from one of which, 800 feet high, they had a delight- 
ful view of the Pacific, distant in a direct line about 
3 miles, and not long after found themselves sud- 
denly on the shores of the Pacific, in a little cove 
called El Cacola, where they found no habitation, but 
only a few fishermen and a few women. From this 
cove they went about a league further southward, 
and arrived, at last, at the place they sought, viz. a 
bay, called the Port of San Juan. The rise and fall 
of the tide here is about 12 feet. According to Mr. 
Baily’s levels from this place across to Rio de Lacas, 
on the lake of Granada, the latter is 128 feet 3 
inches above the Pacific. Early the next morning 
Mr. Lawrence and his companion, with their guide, 
started to retrace their steps by the way they had 
eome. They passed through Nicaragua without 
stopping, and, arriving at their canoe, had the satis- 
faction to find all well. On the 21st and 22nd it 
blew too hard for them to proceed, but on the 23rd, 
in the afternoon, the wind having a little moderated, 
they launched their canoe and paddled over to Ome- 
tape, carrying a depth of 5 and 7 fathoms. They 
went ashore and passed the night there. On the 
24th they again started, and landed on the south-west 
part of Madeira. This and Ometape form but one 
island, connected by a low woody neck of land, about 
40 or 50 feethigh. In all the maps this is set down 
as two islands. At Madeira they found a German 
and his family, who, having purchased 5,000 acres 
of land, had settled there, and said he was doing 
well as a cotton planter. At daylight, on the 25th, 
they again started and sailed along shore. They 
found the land along the shore low, but at a short 
distance inland it rises to mountains of considerable 
elevation. Among the most remarkable heights is 
Beija, an active voleano, which they saw smoking. 
The southern shore of the lake is densely wooded, 
while the northern is all clear savannah. Upon 
approaching within 6 miles of the island of Salenti- 
nane, they again filled a bottle with the water of the 
lake. This island, and those around it, are inhabited 
by numerous families. The vegetation is luxuriant, 
and there is abundance of stock of all kinds. At 10 
P.M. they once more anchored off San Carlos, where 
they remained for the night. On the 26th, at 5 p.m., 
they started on their return down the river San Juan, 
and having paddled till midnight, anchored in the 
middle of the stream, three miles above the Toro 
Rapid, where the mosquitoes murdered sleep. At 
dawn, on the 27th, they weighed, and shot the rapids 
in perfect safety, though that of Machuca is usually 
descended by easing the canoes down by means of a 
rope. The river had fallen at least 1} feet since 
they had gone up, and the stream did not run quite 
so fast. The Padrone said it would fall 1} feet 
more, and that after May, when it is at its lowest, it 
begins to rise again till October, when it attains its 





greatest height. In the rainy season, when the river 
| is most swollen, it takes the best Bongos 14 or 15 


across the country, but there is neither anchorage | days to go from San Juan to San Carlos. On the 
nor settlement. At daylight, on the 17th, the party | 28th they passed the river Serapequi, and then the 
left Granada, paddled through the group of rocky | Colorado Island, after which the river was so shallow 
islets, called the Isletas, and proceeded to the | that the Indians were obliged to jump-out and haul 


large uninhabited island of Zapatero, between which 
and the main they steered, and landed at the small 
island of Tahaja, where they passed the night. At 
5 a.M., on the 16th, they again started, steering for 
the road of Nicaragua, which they reached between 
9 and 10 o'clock. Here Mr. Lawrence, while waiting 
for horses, made sketches of Ometape and Madeira, 
the two most remarkable objects on the lake. The 
horses being come, Mr. Lawrence and Mr, Scott 
waited upon Sefiors Ruis and Mongalo; the former 
was absent, but the latter received them with the 
greatest politeness, and conducted them to the chief 
official, who, at their request, immediately granted 
them permission to cross over to the Pacific. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 19th, they left the margin of the 
lake, and proceeded towards the Pacific through 
Nicaragua. This town is about 100 feet above the 
level of the lake. The houses, like those of Granada, 
are only one story high, but those of the old Spa- 
niards are substantially built of stone, with capacious 
door-ways and gloomy grated windows. The more 
modern are lightly built, and some are little better 
than mud huts. The population is a mixed race, 
amounting to about 6,000 souls. Proceeding on 
their way, first through a thick wood, and then a 
continued savannah, they came to the mountains, 


the canoe over several bars of sand. The Padrone 
said, that in the dry season the Bongos are often 
obliged to leave half of their cargo at Colorado before 
they can get over the obstructions; and even then the 
difficulty is so great, that it sometimes takes them 
11 days to get down to San Juan, digging a channel 
as they advance. Mr. Lawrence is of opinion, that 
the river, in its lower part, might be considerably 
deepened, and many obstructions removed, by shut- 
ting up the mouth of the Colorado branch. As to 
the rapids, they can only be avoided by a canal. 
At four in the evening the party were again on 
board the Thunder in San Juan harbour. They had 
been away in the whole 16 days. Mr. Lawrence 
speaks most favourably of the conduct of his boat's- 
crew of Ramas. This paper was elucidated by a 
MS. map, lent for the occasion by the Hydrogra- 
phical Office. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 16.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

A paper ‘On the Relative Connexion of the 
Eastern and Western- Chalk Denudations,’ by Mr. 
Martin, of Pulborough, was read. 

In two former memoirs, published in 1828 and 
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29, on ‘A Part of Western Sussex,’ and on ‘ The 
ticlinal Line of the London and Hampshire Ba- 
sins,’ Mr. Martin entered upon the discussion of the 
theory of denudation by disruption and contem- 
raneous aqueous abrasion ; and in this paper he 
resumes the subject, but confines his observations to 
the anticlinal lines, which he has traced westward 
from the valley of the Wealden into the broad ex- 
or dome of chalk, occupying the central parts 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire; and eastward from the 
vales of Pewsey, Warminster, and Wardour, into 
the same chalk expanse. In future memoirs he 
to describe the other phenomena connected 
with the subject. Six anticlinal lines, maintaining 
a general parallelism, but presenting unequal effects, 
have been traced by Mr. Martin, three proceeding 
westward from the valley of the Wealden ; and three 
eastward from the vales of Pewsey, Warminster, and 
Wardour; and he has ascertained that though they 
penetrate far into the same chalk area, yet that they 
do not inosculate with each other, or even approximate 
in any part of their course, dying out generally be- 
neath a deposit of plastic clay. The anticlinals of 
the Wealden Mr. Martin distinguishes by the names 
of the Peasemarsh, the Central or great anticlinal, 
and the Greenhurst ; and the three western by the 
names of the vales with which they are connected. 
The Peasemarsh Line —The Peasemarsh, where 
he commenced the examination of the most northern 
of these lines, is in a valley of elevation composed 
of Weald clay, and situated between Guildford and 
Godalming. The valley is about three miles in 
length and two in breadth. It is bounded on the 
north by St. Catherine’s Hill, formed of lower green- 
sand, and the eastern extremity of the chalk range 
of the Hog’s-back; on the south and east by the 
Godalming and Wonersh hills and Shalford sand-hill, 
all composed of lower green-sand; and to the west 
by a range of low sand hills extending from the 
Godalming side by Compton to Puttenham. Tothe 
eastward the anticlinal line is prolonged to Albury 
and Shiere, flanked by lower green-sand hills, the 
strata of which exhibit an anticlinal disposition; and 
Mr. Martin thinks it may extend to Folkstone. To 
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‘the westward the direction of the line of disturbance 


is traceable in the anticlinal saddle stretching from 
the Puttenham sands towards Farnham, and on 
which are situated Moor Park, Waverley Abbey, and 
Crooksbury Hill. Thence it proceeds nearly due 
west, beginning to heave the galt at Wracklesham ; 
and a great galt saddle succeeds, which, a little fur- 
ther west, is projected northward in advance of Bent- 
ley Green, becoming confluent with the galt of the 
Farnham Hills. At Bentley Green the galt saddle 
is flanked to the north and south by beds of upper 
green-sand dipping in opposite directions; and a 
saddle of that formation strikes across by Holy- 
bourn, Froyle, and Bentley; and the line of frac- 
ture enters the chalk district near Shaldon. From 
this point the saddle is continued westerly by a 
broad expanse of highlands, on which are situated 
the village of Lipscombe, Ellisfield, Dummer, and 
Popham, and it is marked by strong patches of plastic 
clay and loam, with other signs of a broken and dis- 
jointed surface. The true nature of this line of ele- 
vation is further proved by a well-defined synclinal 
valley ranging along the southern side of the high 
Jand from Alton to Axford, and thence, but less 
distinctly, by Woodmancote and Popham Farm to 
Popham Beacon, where it is intersected by the 
Southampton Railway, at the height of 454 feet 
above the sea. Westward from Popham, Mr. Martin 
was unable to trace satisfactorily the line of fissure, 
but he is of opinion, that it passes the great gap in 
the Burghclere Hills, north of Whitchurch, and that 
it is marked by the strata in a chalk pit, in the 
scarped hill overlooking Andover, dipping about 5 
degrees towards the south. At this stage of his re- 
searches, finding that there was no chance of the 
Peasemarsh line running into the Pewsey, and that 
he was moving parallel with the Burghclere Hills, 
the author became anxious to ascertain the termina- 
tion of the Pewsey line. Pewsey Line.—The phe- 
nomena of the vale of Pewsey, and those presented 
by the extension of the line of disruption in the vales 

Ham and Kingsclere, being well known, particu- 
larly in consequence of the memoir of Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Martin commences his account on the east side 
of the vale of Kingsclere. From Woolverton Farm, 





a well defined anticlinal chalk valley ranges towards 
Monks Sherborne, and thence southerly, and after- 
wards easterly, dying away finally under the plastic 
clay at Old Basing. For a great part of that course, 
as at Ewhurst and Ramsdell, the tertiary beds ad- 
vance close up to the foot of the chalk escarpment. 
Wardour Line.—The description of this dislocation, 
Mr. Martin commences at Harnham Hill, south of 
Salisbury, referring to Dr. Fitton’s memoir for an 
account of the geological structure and phenomena 
of the vale of Wardour. The village of Bemerton 
and Salisbury Cathedral, situated in the synclinal 
valley north of Harnham Hill, are built on plastic 
clay. East of the river Avon a remarkable change 
takes place in the physical features of the country. 
The prolongation of the commanding eminence of 
Harnham Hill is a low ridge at East Grinstead ; 
and the line of high ground is shifted southward, 
forming the lofty ridge of Dean Hill. The brick kilns 
near Clarendon Lodge and the village of Alderbury 
are placed on plastic clay, and that formation ranges 
eastward by Whitmarsh Bottom, Bentley Wood, 
and Berrywell Wood to French Moor. The chalk 
on which these tertiary beds repose, emerges at East 
Grinstead and West Dean, constituting a low ridge, 
but dipping sharply towards the north. South of 
this line is the strongly marked feature of Dean Hill, 
inclining southward, and between the two ridges is 
the anticlinal line of the Grinstead fields, situated 
in the lower chalk. Proceeding eastward, the north- 
ern ridge is gradually overlaid by the plastic clay, 
and is lost under it at Lockerly; but the line of 
Dean Hill maintains its importance, though it also 
is in turn invaded upon by the tertiary beds, and all 
indications of the anticlinal line disappear at or near 
the river Test. It has consequently no connexion 
with any of the Weald fissures. Greenhurst Line.— 
In entering upon a description of this line, Mr. 
Martin states, that he was not aware till very re- 
cently that Mr. Hopkins had been engaged in inves- 
tigating the construction of the Weald; and that, 
though he has been himself long familiar with most 
of its constructive agencies, yet, as he is not prepared 
to fill up all the details of the subject, he is well 
pleased that the exposition of the construction of the 
Weald should come from the author of the ‘ Theory 
of Elevation.’ He adds, that he is entirely ignorant 
of the result of Mr. Hopkins’s researches. Mr. 
Martin commences his description of this line at 
Greenhurst, about 4 miles south-east from Pulbo- 
rough, and situated in an anticlinal weald clay valley, 
formed by a remarkable recession southward of the 
chalk hills. East of Greenhurst the northern bound- 
ary of the valley breaks off, and is discontinued for 
some distance ; but eastward of the Adur, and south 
of Henfield, it is again flanked by anticlinal scarps of 
green-sand. The line is continued thence ina broad 
weald clay valley to Homebush, where the scarps of 
the lower green-sands become confluent, and the 
line of fracture passing successively beneath saddles 
of galt and malm rock becomes lost under the chalk 
hills of Poynings and Wolfstonbury. Beyond this 
point, Mr. Martin has succeeded in defining its 
course along the valley of Piecomb, by Pangdean, 
and the north side of Stanmore Park, and in ap- 
proaching the Ouse below Lewes by a deep denuda- 
tion, bounded to the south-west, by the marked chalk 
escarpment, at the foot of which are Falmer, King- 
stone, and Iford. Crossing the Ouse, the southern 
escarpment of the line is formed by the South Downs, 


in their range towards Eastbourn. Under Mount Ca- 


burn, to the south-east of Lewes, the anticlinal line 
is in the lower or grey chalk, and between Glynde 
and Firle, in a saddle of upper green-sand, it is 
afterwards defined by a saddle of galt, and then 
by obscure indications of the outcrop of the lower 
green-sand. Further to the south-east, the flat- 
ness of the country prevented Mr. Martin from 
tracing the line, and determining where it runs out 
on the coast ; but he is of opinion that the sharp dip 
of the chalk at Willingdon, and the fine swell of the 
upper green-sand rising from under the Bourn level 
in the cliff at the Sea Houses near Eastbourn, and 
waving southwards to sink under the chalk towards 
Beachy Head, are indications of its course. The 
westward range of the line from Greenhurst is then 
described. Following the direction of the Downs, 
the disruption throws back the three divisions of the 


lower green-sand: it next passes through a saddle of 





galt between Tripp Hill and the Bury New Woods, 
and afterwards points north-westerly towards Mid- 
hurst, passing to the north of that town and by Wool- 
beding, Chithurst, and Trotton, to Rogate, it tra- 
verses in succession the different divisions of the 
lower green-sand. Westward of Rogate, no satis- 
factory section can be obtained, and in its 

on the north side of Petersfield, little is seen but a 
broken saddle of sand hills, till the line strikes the 
upper green-sand at Langrish, where it is visible in an 
imperfect section, on both sides of the East Meon Road. 
Thence Mr. Martin traced it by the chalk ridge, or 
saddle, capped by patches of plastic clay, and on 
which are situated Bierly, Old Down, Kilmeston, 
and Hinton Ampner, and is flanked on the north by 
the long synclinal valley of Bramdean, and on the 
south by the denudation of East and West Meon. 
From Hinton Ampner, the synclinal line falling 
back into the course of the Itchin from Alresford to 
Winchester, the saddle widens and rises into greater 
importance, constituting Easton High Down, where 
the Chilcomb rent commences, also St. Giles and 
St. Catherine's Hill, north and south of the rent or 
denudation, and west of Winchester, the saddle is 
resumed and continued in Pitt and Farley Downs to 
the River Test. In this part of its course, a synclinal 
depression ranges northward from the Itchin at Win- 
chester into the valley of the Test at King’s Som- 
bourn. Crossing the Test, the line of elevation, Mr, 
Martin believes, is taken up by the Broughton Hills 
at Bossington, but the complicated structure of the 
country prevented him from tracing it further. He 
suggests that it may unite with the Warminster line, 
— Warminster line—The anticlinal line of this valley 
enters south of Warminster, and heaves the galt and 
upper green-sand into a domelike elevation, denuded 
of its chalk. The line then ranges in a ridge of 
green-sand through Crockerton and Sutton Veney to 
Cortington, where the chalk boundaries approximate, 
and little is visible but the alluvium of the valley of 
the Wiley, which takes the direction of the rent to- 
wards Salisbury, as far as Wishford. From this 
point, Mr. Martin believes that the line follows the 
valley of Stoford Bottom, which points directly to- 
wards the Broughton Hills and the Winchester and 
Greenhurst denudations; but he doubts if any satis- 
factory proof could be obtained of their inosculation 
with the Warminster line.—Central line of the Weal- 
den—From Haslemere it is marked by the narrow 
Weald clay valley, which extends directly west to- 
wards Liphook, and after heaving-in succession the 
upper beds of the lower green-sand, the galt and the 
upper green-sand, it enters the chalk near Selborne, 
Its progress thence to the valley of Candover, north 
of Alresford, is marked at many points by tiltings 
of the strata, and the general decline of the country 
towards the west. Passing the Candover valley, the 
line is carried on tothe Test by a succession of waving 
hills and high plains, between the synclinal valleys 
of the Itchin on the south, and the Mitcheldever 
river on the north. At the Test, its presence is 
marked by the prominent features of the Stockbridge 
Common Down and Longstock Hills. Beyond the 
Test, the of the line becomes obscure ; never- 
theless, Mr. Martin thinks that Beacon Hill west of 
Amesbury may mark its direction. In conclusion, 
the author states, that groups of fissures, puckerings, 
or subordinate contortions, will probably be found 
connected with the greater lines of disturbance ; and 
that if a section could be obtained of the whole, it 
would exhibit the contortions observable in schistose 
formations ; and he calls attention to the variable 
amount of effect produced by the longitudinal fissures 
in different parts of their course. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Analysis of the Waters of the African Coast and 
Rivers—The Lords of the Admiralty lately trans- 
mitted to Professor Daniell, of King’s College, eight 
bottles of water taken up in the rivers and on the 
coast of Africa, with a request that he would analyze 
them and report as to their effects on the copper 
sheathing of ships, of which they were found to be 
especially destructive. With the immediate object 
of the inquiry we shall not concern ourselves, but 
some very curious and unexpected results came out 
incidentally, tending to show the probable cause of the 
miasma, which has such destructive influence on that 
coast—results especially interesting at this moment, 
when the Niger Expedition is just about to leave our 
ores.“ The most remarkable circumstance,” says 
Professor Daniell, “ diselosed by the analysis of these 
waters, is the strong impregnation of the majority of 
them with sulphuretted hydrogen ; which, in the case 
of the water from Lopez Bay, amounts to almost as 
much per gallon as in the Harrowgate waters. The 
proportions of the saline contents do not differ 
materially from those which are usually found in sea 
water. The extraordinary presence of this gas would 
naturally lead at first to a suspicion that it might 
arise from some change which had taken place in 
the waters after they had been bottled, from the 
decomposition of some animal or vegetable substance, 
but this suspicion is inconsistent with facts. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to conceive how such a 
striking and important fact as the impregnation of the 
waters of the ocean, upon such a long line of coast, 
with this deleterious gas, could so long have escaped 
observation. It is highly desirable, in many points 
of view, that its existence should be substantiated, 
and the limits of the phenomenon both along the coast 
and in the ocean, ascertained by further evidence. 
Its effects upon the copper-sheathing of ships cannot 
fail to be highly injurious, and a question of still 
higher interest even arises, whether this deleterious 
gas may not contribute to the well-known unhealthi- 
ness of the coasts, from which these waters are taken. 
Upon searching for evidence of a similar phenomenon 
having been observed before, I have found in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1839, a memoir of the 
late Dr. ‘The specific gravity and temperature 
of sea-waters, in different parts of the ocean, and in 
particular seas, with some account of their saline 
contents.’ Out of sixteen specimens which he exa- 
mined, he found one which was brought by Captain 
Hall from the Yellow Sea, in the Chinese Ocean, 
which from the account which he has given, must 
probably have been as highly charged with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, as those which I have just 
examined from the coast of Africa ; and he observes, 
* there is something in the developement of sulphur 
in sea-water, which is by no means well understood.’ 
He also noticed, that a specimen brought by Mr. 
Schmidtmeyer, going to South America, from latitude 
10° 50’ north, iongitude 24° 26’ west, had an hepatic 
smell, and had blackened the bottle in which it was 
contained. If the existence of this curious phe- 
nomenon should be confirmed, the origin of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen will probably be found to be 
same, as that of the same gas in various saline 
lakes in different parts of the world, from which 
trona or natron is derived. The mud of the Lonar 
Lake in India, of a lake near Maracaybo, in South 
America, and of similar lakes on the North of Africa, 
are all found to be thus impregnated. The sul- 
tiretted hydrogen thus adhering to the clay, has 
supposed to be derived from volcanic sources, 

but Mr. Malcolmson, in an able memoir lately printed 
in the Geological Transactions, says, that he has 
observed ‘the same phenomenon in the salt water 
inlets, along the Indian coast, wherever the bottom 
contained argillaceous and carbonaceous matter ;’ 


and he ascribes the effect to ‘the decomposition of | agrees 


the sulphates in the water by the carbon, and the 
clay only prevents its passing off into the air, or 
mixing with the water, by the power of adhesion. 
The subject is full of interest, both in a practical and 
scientific point of view, and well worthy of investiga- 
gation.” In a subsequent Report on additional 
specimens, Professor Daniell observes :—“ It is im- 
ble not to speculate upon the origin of the 
eleterious gas, which has now been proved to im- 
pregnate the waters upon the Western Coast of 
Africa, in such enormous quantities, through an 





extent of more than sixteen degrees of latitude. It 
appears to me, that there are only two sources to 
which it can with any probability be referred, namely, 
submarine volcanic action, in which case its evolution 
might be considered direct or primary ; and the re- 
action of vegetable matter upon the saline contents 
of the water, in which case it would be secondary. 
The probability of a volcanic origin is, I think, sm: 
from the absence, I believe, of any other indications 
of volcanic action, and from the great extent of the 
coast along which it has been traced. What is known 
of the action of vegetable matter upon the sulphates, 
and the immense quantities of vegetable matter 
which must be brought by the rivers within the 
influence of the saline matter of the sea, renders on 
the contrary, the second origin extremely probable. 
Decaying vegetable matter abstracts the oxygen 
from sulphate of soda, and a sulphuret of sodium is 
formed. This again acting upon water decomposes 
it, and sulphuretted hydrogen is one of the products 
of the decomposition. You will perceive that there 
is a large proportion of the sulphates in the different 
specimens of water which have been analyzed, and 
there can be little doubt, I imagine, that extensive 
mud banks must be formed at the mouths of most of 
the rivers on the western coast of Africa, within the 
tropics, consisting chiefly of vegetable detritus in the 
exact state which is most favourable to the action 
which I have described. This view rests upon ex- 
perimental evidence, and upon considerations of great 
cogency, derived from the unhealthiness of certain 
well-known situations in which decaying matters 
from tropical vegetation are brought into contact 
with sea-water. I feel more than ever convinced, 
that the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen is in- 
timately connected with the unhealthiness of such 
stations. When this matter was first brought under 
my consideration, I was surprised that the nauseous 
smell which must necessarily be evolved from water 
impregnated with this gas, at so high a temperature 
as that of the equinoxial regions, had not been noticed. 
I have in consequence turned to some of the accounts 
of the late travels in Africa, to seek for evidence 
upon the subject ; and in the narrative of an expedi- 
tion into the interior of Africa, by the river Niger, 
by Macgregor Laird, and R. A. B. Oldfield, I found 
the following important observations: ‘ The principal 
predisposing causes of the awful mortality, were in 
my opinion the sudden change from the open sea to 
a narrow and winding river, the want of the sea 
breeze, and the prevalence of the deadly miasma, to 
which we were nightly exposed from the surrounding 
swamps. The horrid sickening stench of this miasma 
must be experienced to be conceived : no description 
of it can convey to the mind the wretched sensation, 
that is felt before and after daybreak. In those 
accursed swamps, one is oppressed not only bodily 
but mentally, with an indescribable feeling of hea- 
viness, languor, nausea, and digust, which require a 
considerable effort to shake off.’ Now, these obser- 
vations were made in the very locality from which 
some of the first waters which I examined were 
taken, and nothing more is wanting to identify the 
cause of the rapid decay of the ship’s copper with 
that of the mortality of the climate. It has been 
experimentally found, that so small a mixture as a 
fifteen hundredth part of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the atmosphere, acts as a direct poison upon small 
animals, and the sensations of languor and nausea, 
described by Mr. Laird, are exactly those which have 
been experienced by persons who have been ex 

to the deleterious influence in small quantities. The 
peculiar unhealthiness of mangrove swamps in all 
parts of the world, I have little doubt, arises, from 
that tree requiring salt water for its growth, and its 
decaying foliage being thus brought into immediate 
contact with the sulphates. The hypothesis also 
with the fact, (which I believe has been 
established,) that the unhealthiness of such situations 
does not extend to any considerable distance from 
the sea.” 

Copying Pictures.—The following communication 
will be read with interest by all who have concerned 
themselves with the Berlin discovery for the repro- 
ducing fac-similes of oil-pictures. As far as we 
understand Dr. Livesay’s description, his experiments 
appear to have proceeded on principles in some 
degree analogous to those of Herr Liepmann (see 
Athen, No, 628), and the specimens he has forward- 





ed show their power of producing a result. Still, 
the mystery of tint behind tint, and the power of 
multiplying impressions, in which the same under. 
colours shall be repeated in precisely the same pro- 
portions, is not indicated by any of the specimens 
which Dr. Livesay has forwarded. While on the 
subject, we may notice that Herr Liepmann's second 
publication,—a small subject, after Mieris,—is said 
fully to justify his hopes that his invention is appli- 
cable to the most delicate and highly-finished pic- 


tures :— H.M.S. Asia, Malta, Nov. 1840. 
I beg leave to call your attention to a method of printing 
y-coloured subjects, of an or tal ch ter, which 
d suggested itself to me some five years ago, and of which 
I have been led to trouble you with an account by observing 
in your interesting journal some notice of a mechanical 
process of copying pictures, invented by a certain Liep- 
mann, of Berlin. From the manner in which he conducted 
his first essays, it would appear to be in no ways connected 
with any chemical, or, if I may so term it, Daguerréotype 
wer, but solely to depend on a hanical adjust t 
Iaving been induced by my friends to make a few trials of 
my process, I managed, not without many difficulties and 
obstacles such as ship-board presents, to print a few indis- 
tinct copies, which I have taken the liberty of enclosing for 
your inspection. I should have gone further, and am fully 
pursuaded I could have improved the copies in every re- 
spect, if our being suddenly called off to the blockade of 
Alexandria had not prevented it. My process is to forma 
mosaic of the subject, by laying in their ra places, on a 
flat surface, slabs of equal thickness, of different colours, 
placed side by side so as entirely to cover the ground. The 
composition of these slabs or mosaic-pieces is principall 
wax, through which is liberally mixed the pigments require 
The mosaic-ground thus prepared (Porte-colour), is glued to 
astiff brown-paper penal, and its exterior smoothed 
and flattened. I then pour heated water into a tin plate- 
holder, whose upper surface is quite flat. All that remained 
was to fix paper on this hot surface, and press the porte- 
colour down on it briskly; the heat of the water-holder 
melting the wax colours, allowed a very thin layer to be 
taken off at each time, on the paper. In this manner I 
could produce more than sixty copies from a porte-colour less 
than an eighth of an inch in thickness. I afterwards found 
it more convenient to roll the porte-colour over the hot 
per, by means of a cylinder, round which it was wrapped. 
ere is no reason why a portrait in colours might not be 
copied in this way by a person accustomed to the use of 
tints. It might be done by choosing from a set the particu- 
lar tints required, made into small cylinders, laying these 
always at right angles to the ground or face of the porte- 
colour, and when the whole surface has been covered, to 
unite, by gentle heat and pressure, the whole into a com- 
pact and close mosaic, which could be afterwards altered, if 
necessary, to perfect the copy, and from which many prints 
might be melted off as before. That it would be possible to 
improve every step of the process and produce all the effects 
usually observed in wax-painting, Ihave little doubt. Nay, 
I am certain by a little ingenuity some very curious varia- 
tions of any given ornamental pattern might be produced, 
such as no kinds of printing I know of can, from their par- 
ticular nature, produce. 








I remain, &c., 
Sa.Ter Lrvesay, M.D. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Cretinism.—A charitable establishment is about to 
be formed in the Canton of Berne for the extinction 
of cretinism. M. Girard has calculated that there 
are 8000 of these unfortunate creatures in the cantons 
of Switzerland. The projected establishment will be 
kept by the Sisters of Charity at Obendberg, at a 
height of more than 3500 feet above the level of the 
sea. This elevation appears to be necessary, as a 
condition for the treatment of cretinism. 

Statistics of Accidents, as shown by cases brought 
to Charing Cross Hospital from 1834 to 1840, in- 
clusive :— 

From falls off scaffolds, ladders, 
lofts, i , and wind 


buildings, vessels, 
; or down cellars, 





tra OE OTONS, BE cisccccccsiccsccccocccovcs 917 
The falling of excavated earth, buildings, chimneys, 
timbers, stones, heavy weights, &c. .............. 461 
Steam-engines, mill-cogs, crane-tackle, and other 
machinery .........ecceeeeeeeccceeees tivecises 92 
Carriages and horses, coaches, carts, omnibuses, 
cabriolets, trucks, &C. ..........ecsccccecceseees 704 
Burns, scalds, melted metals, &c.; and explosions of 
Gunpowder, KC. ........ccscesesccccccesescceres 411 
Accidental drowning, suspended animation, taking of 
deleterious articles, inhalation of noxious gases, &c. 46 
Bites of d GIR, OO. a b.0.0 coonasnnssseuces siiee cue 146 
Personal violence, angry blows, kicks, stabs, &c..... 903 
Attempted suicides by wounds, poisons, drowning, 
PRON, BO 0 0:in chide dvivndccdsrecévciccoscetos 76 
Broken glass or porcelain, splinters, casual falls, con- 
tusions, lifting weights, and the incautious use of 
spikes, hooks, knives, and other domestic imple- 
ments or articles, &C. ... 6.6.6. c cee eeceeceeeewes 3,303 
Apoplexy, epilepsy, &C. «1... sc cece eeeeeeceeeeeeee 91 
Hernia, hemorrhages, &C...........cseeeseeseveee 95 
Total ........ 7,245 


The Game of the Target.—Mr. Spooner, who is 
always attentive to the wants and wishes of the 
* holiday folk,’ offers this year the Game of the Target 
for their amusement. 
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BONNYC. 
1 A 
a eeeeer ave ty ae ime 
6d. bound.—A i ¥ to Ditters t 
$ “rs Cadell ;R 


Hamilion a ry Co. ; wibee pc eC tS $ a ye 








Simpkins Als gona Y Stirling & Co 

saree Eilon Of whom may be meg 

Bonnycastle’s Introduction to 17th 
edition, corrected and improved by May 4s. bound,—A 


Key to Ditto, 4s. 6d. boun 

Bonnycastle’s ‘Schoiar's ‘Guide to Arithmetic, 
16th edition, d b: 3s. 6d. bound.—A Key 
to Ditto, 4s. 6d. bound 

Bonnycastle’s Treatise on Algebra. 2nd edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. boards. 

Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Astronomy. A new 
edition, by Professor Young. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 








17 vols. feap. 8vo., 5s. meta 
Il, 
The Poetical Works, with Vignette Titles. 10 
Pocket Volumes, 3s, 6d. each. Bound, with gilt edges. 


lL 
The Poetical Works, with Porteait, and View of 
Newstead. One Volume, royal 8vo., 20s. cloth, 

The Life and Prose Works, with Portraits, and 
Mieg of Henstegs aby Bo ffoonlighs. One ,Volume, royal 8vo., 20s. 








Seek Shara MODELS, ETC. 
Sold by Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


L 
A SET of MECHANICAL POWERS; con- 


taini Le ‘Wheel and Axle—a Series Pie |g 
Parait inelin he be Weal Screw iariah Epa Bxomples 

ie n of 

Elastic Bodies Compou 


sion of poend id Lever. 7 in a Box, 5i. 4 


Geometrical Solids to illustrate Reiner’s Lessons 
on Form, and other Works on Geometry. The Set in a Box, 9s 





%@ 11 6 4)1 7 11 wre 8 eC 9 Te 5; 1 4 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select L. Lives. 
ace. | 2 | 30 | 40 | So | | | 80 
a EOE ECL reel 1918 
ALTERNATIVE, 

Boosie, on! ay Ah 4 tes oven sates. fe for a of 

e foreign climates, ma: 
wn, and the balance » with interest at 4 per cen nt. deducted 


FOREIGN... AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURAN 
Distinct classifications of places, pcconding to salubrity of cli- 
mate ; a speciiie peice fer eny perticalar place, or a voyage or 


Mery d ations not known, covered to all parts 
Of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
ON PsrvaneerT s SYSTEMS OF LIFE ASSURA  . 





- ~ AY , jeous to fg a Insurers are 
ne ed tay be sy {i 2 pia tee a Become 
> FARREN, Resident Director. 














THE FIVE REGULAR SOLIDS. 10. rilateral. 

1. T \. Hexagonal. 

2. Octahedron 2. Octagonal. 

t Honahedren. 13. Trinnmuler, 

. Hexahedron. 

5 Pi I Dodecahed Ie; Quadvilateral, 

ae 15. Hexagonal. 

6. Rh b ry 1D A. hed 16. Oct 

7. Bipy D — 

8. Trapezohedron. 17. Sphere 
PYRAMIDS, 18. . 

9. Triangular. 19. Cone. 


An Instrument for Teachin ig Geometry, convertible 
inte. a Theodolite, h Spe le hove’, ‘Hadley’ 's Sextant, and Wollas- 


Diagrams in West, « to illustrate Dr. Lardner’s 
| lid Geometry, Book I. The Set of Nine in a Box. 


Architectural Solids ; with 
even hy and] srith whi which many hundred 





EDWARDS'S ACCENTED ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
it published, 15th edition nak 2s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
eB. 4 LATIN, G rene My 
RAG aD eae a i id fatale By 
Edwards’s Eton Latin Accidence, with the Stress 
fad Sugnttin, correctly marked. 6th 12mo. 1s. cloth 


Edwards’s Latin Delectus; or, First Lessons in 
Construing, adapted to the Rates. of Syntax oie e Bion, om, Latin 
Grammars *with oi te ae the Accents 
12mo. i. X., BY woes Mat sloth, 

wists taten Settee Salone ine 
feu Prepare Looe feo w swith 

ore emo Beret he iar pete a 


impkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers'-hall-court. ‘seal 
= ieee LATIN HEXAMETERS—NEW EDITION, EDITION, 


KL EMENTS of LATIN’ es RUAN ak 
and P’ AMETERS. By the Rev. R. 
GiEBS, ETD, tate 


ESE late Head Master of the City 


ri Ty | jarshall & Co, 
a Sart Bs. pier 
1. Jacobs's Latin Reader. Part I. Selected from 
&c. 7th edition ap RR = 


Tooeceed mngracion of the vai a few a tow Tiaies, Pentre ae 


Part IT. Selected 





| Romeweation Questions and 
te the Syntex of the Lite Geemennt: tal 


ersification Simplified. 2 4 J. Carey, 


bint 
sri ago ea Re 


mia 











THE ATHENZUM 


CJan. 16 





CE of SEAFARING LIFE; com- 


Rave 
cae coins the M3 eputeeke Naval Adventures, from 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just published, in royal 16mo. with Frontispiece by Branston, 


price 3s. 6d. 
MPOSTANT TRUTHS in SIMPLE VERSE. 
Being a Collection of oy iy al Poems on Religious and 
incellancous pe Survects, for the Use of Young, Persons. 
J. Souter, School Library, Fleet-street. 
Just published, 
Tn 18mo. with a frontispiece, 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
is i « AN; or, the True Principles of 
is Education ae eg 
7 ene Ant wie of * Poetic Sketches,’ * The Two Ganeinn. &e. 
Royd, Edinburgh ; Simpk in, Co. London. 


BJECTIONS to BISHOP MIDDLETON'S 
BSoTene of the GREEK ARTICLE, 
y HERMAN aery ‘ETTER. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Cradock & Co. 2, Paternoster-row. 

(oon se pa he MRS. MARKHAM’S WORKS. 

is day is publis! 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. balf-bound, 
ONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART, 


for the Information = Amusement of Young Persons, 

















John Murrey, Albemarle-strect. 
Now ready, a Sixth Réition, zevinnd, with 250 Illustrations, 


RINCIPLES "OF GEOLOGY; 
es of the Earth and its Inhabit ts 





Mout, of the ROYAL. ASTRONOMICAL 
- CaSY Vol. xi. with Plates, sewed in stiff wrappers, 
Also to be had, a few Copies of 
Astronomical Notices, 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
Pambour on Locomotive Engines, 2nd edition, 


improved, 18s. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 

NEW COMPANY which POLIS. OF WATER TO THE 

his day is published, price 1s. 
Quer ini a a REPORT made b 
ogeeet STEPHENSO Reais nt the PROPOSE 
N and WESTMINSTER WATER COMPANY, 
John Green, 121, Newgate-street.- 
COWPER’S WORKS AND LIFE, BY SOUTHEY. 
In 15 vols. foslecap, esrom D printed ih Whittingham, with 
a 








numerous Engravings estgas | Pt, Harvey, and Portraits, 
executed 4 I e first Artists, price 3/ 
L LIF. E wa WORKS. ‘of WILLIAM 
cow 


By ROBEWT 80 SOUTHEY, Esq. L.L.D. Poet Laureate. 
*,* This is the only Complete Edition of Cowper that has 
ever appeared, and includes the Translations of liomer. 
aldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-row. 


R. LINGARDY S$ HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
e New Edition of this Work is just completed, in 
Thirteen Mis foolscap, with Em and 
Additions pans Corrections. Price 3.5 
: Baldwin & Cradock, a . Paternoster. row. 
here also, recently published 
Dr. Southey’s Edition of the Life and Works of 


Cowper; with numerous Plates, 15 vols. foolscap. Price 3/. 15s. 














ceisidered as Ios it rati nat Gest 
By CHARLES LYELL, Esq 
ont Murray, pd ae 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE THIRST for GOLD: a Novet. 
By MISS BURDON, 
Author of ‘ The Friends of Fpntainbleay,” *Seymour of 


Sudl 
& W. Boone, 29, Ni d, - 
bi y ne a wey Bord cscet Oliver & Boyd, Edin 


This day is published, 8v ice 6s. 
oe SM: an Inquiry into the Extent, 


ROSTIT UTION IN IN “EpINBURGH 
By W. TAIT, Hon Bar to the Edinb h Lock H ital. 
B. Higley, 32, Pleet-street. London: P. Rickards Bainbureh 
hird Edition, price 3s 


A SUMMARY of FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
for the wat of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Mili. 


eA Sai ereR French Master at that Establishment. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherhourn-lane, King William-street, City. 
This day, in foolscap 8vo. cloth re it rir rice 4s. yt 
ALDA, ‘the’ BRIT Sil ‘CAPTIVE. 
Miss AGNES 4 RCL. 
Author of the" Lives of the Queens of England,” &e. 
Also just published, 16mo. gilt, price 2: 
Wil ‘be "Done ;” or, the Le rof Aosta. 
than ickerby, Sherbourn-lane. King William-street, City. 
~Phis day is published, 2nd > — with alterations and 


additio 
N_ DISEASES of “the I ite JOINT ; with 


Observations on ASvations of the Joints in the Puerperal 
State. With Plates. LSON, Surgeo 
the M alrn Monat, _ Consalting Surgeon to the’ City of yal Len. 


don Ly a 
ngman, oe prow. Green & L 


ished this day, 
L (THE ¢ COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition. 


“ We venture to that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will be 
sidered as st ine Enea thts of C Cookery. nL Ton ican. 
If. Dalgairns" Cook ey A New Edition. 6s. 
carefally adagted tothe Consplete Sys erreaay fe 

rposes of every-da 
Robert Cadell: Edinburgh's Whittaker Cor London. 
On Monday, te Ist, we Frontlaplece and My | 
Designs by G. Jones, R.A. price 5s. cl. MOAT. ol. 1 
IHOMAS MOORE'S POETIC ra ieee 
collected and edited by Himself. wit f Prefaces. 
To be completed = wa Month Boe 
Contents : Conclusion of Iris! Melodies N Airs—Sacred 
nas i — Summer 
ngman, =. - ‘0. 
This day is Shed oie 18s., or Use coloured Plates, 3/. 3s. 
(ata UE "of MANUSCRIPTS ' in the 
bres the Collection MUSEUM, ¥ ‘ew Seri va 1. Part A Nae te] 
































the late Rev. Char! 
ee PORT ALL, F.R.S. ke. 7" »- yoy of the 


A 

re Foss Longman & Co. ; Ww. Pickering ; D. 

CHURTON, 26, Hoties-sTREET, has just 
blished the iy enewme WORKS :— 

ves Ghurta ory nnennge of Great Britain and 


eG Churton' “Universal Amanuensis and Corre- 
3. Life of Mohammed Ali. Price 3s. 
4. The Sporting Almanac, 1841. Price 2s. 6d. 


a ree we IN TURKEY AND PERSIA, 
ed. 2 vols. with Woodcuts and a large Map, price 15s. 

NY ARR ATIVE. of a TOUR in. ARMENIA, 

KURDISTAN, PERSIA, ond, MESOPOTAMIA, including 











Residence i tanti an t to Tehran, a 
kee. “B + the'Ite. TORAH SOUTHGATE 
Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 





PAUL PERIWINKLE, 
In 1 large vel. ove. embellished het oith 40 spirited Etchings by Pz, 


fancy c 
AUL P. IWINKLE; or, the Press-Ga’ 
in These Books. By the ‘Author of * Cavendish,’ ‘ Fly 


B._The ore pay. be had se. ‘Teac Cheupide. 2s. 





ag sence OF DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
n | large vol. 8vo. Pr ce 32s. bound in cloth 


N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, *RELI- 
GIOUS ane LITERARY LIFE of ‘ADAM CLARKE, 
D. F.A.S. 5 partly ware by Samneg, ORS continued by 
. of his Tah AL, 2nd editio: 
London: printed for the Author. Published b Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside, where may be had, just published, Part 1, pricé 2s., 
of the Ith edition of Dr. Clarke's C ommentary. 


RAILWAYS, 

Price 9s. illustrated with Woodcuts and Engravings, 
FRACEICAL TREATISE on RAILWAYS, 
ing the article under that head in the Seventh Edition 

of the * pene $2 dia Britannica,’ with Farr details. 
By Lieut. LECOUN’ t &. R.N. F. F845 © C. = the London and 

m 
Adam & Charles Black, aa ere h; Simpkin, a? & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, \dams & . London 


~~ Just ‘Published and | forwarded gt gratis YY ong part of the 


Kin 
A SELECT CATALOGU UE ot VERY SUPE- 
RIOR SECOND-HAND BOO at_extremely reduced 
prices, ON SALE at J. DOWDING'S, Bookseller, 52, NEWGATE- 
REET ; gues which are the following important and dis- 
tinguished Works: The Annual Register, from its Commence- 
ment in 1758, in 80 vols. neatly half-bound calf, only 14 Guineas. 
~ apether tine whole bound set, 17 Guineas.—Anoiher fine new 
alf-bor set, 17 Guineas.— Another very fine new set in half 
russia, 19 ; Gelaseen. —Anotber beautiful set, in half morocco, gilt 
tops, 20 Guineas.—Hansard's Parliamentary History of England, 
36 vols. + sh 8vo. bds. 5/. 10%.—Another copy, new. in half russia, 
8i. 18s. 6¢d.—Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, from its Com- 
Mencement to 1839, complete in 110 vols. royal 8vo. half russia, 
neat, 50/.—Another superior new set, half russia, 56/.—Howell’s 








State Trials, 34 vols. royal 8vo. » all resin. 11 Guineas.— Another 

fine new set, 13 Guineas Wo originally published at five 

tines more. <The SECOND PART of the Catalor ue will appear 
arc 





IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLMASTERS AND PARENTS, 
Just gebtened, the 21th oem, “and pe. 8d. bound, and con- 
tainin; Ey as much matter <ame’s Arithmetic, 
rpuk IN TELLECTUAL "CALC SULATOR: 

a gomotone Course of Mental and Written Arithmetic. 
Adopted in one University, in several Colleges, &c 
The poo here laid down is original, and has been orously 
tested by thousands of f examiners, including men Rage the 
highest offices in the E al, Scien- 
tific, and Civil Departments, and pronounced by them ‘the most 
marvellous educational attainment they bi had ever witnessed. 
Adam and S Lon 
On Monday, Feb. 1, 1841, will be 4 price 5s. (to be com- 
pleted in Ten, or not exceeding Twelve, Parts,) Part 1 of 
A DICTIONARY OF 


GCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 
comprising the History, Description, and S tific Pri 
ciples of rm ~ ry bran ch of Human Knowledge : So is Prin: 
tion and Definition of all the terms in general use. Illustrated 

oe Le. on . General Editor, W. T. BRANDE. 
FR. os aemueen ay soacoe Consia, Esq. 
tor: t 
w.r. Brande, PRS. SC oo Re. 

















in, > H. Moris i} 
T. Galloway, F.R.S. & Re S Mesivaley a 
J Gwilt, FLAS. BSA. &e. RM miigeh Esa 
J. Lind Ph. D. F.R.S. &c. _R. Ow Long 





R.S. &c. 
* ‘The Possgoatng 2 may be had of ‘ati Booksellers. 
Longman, Orme & 
AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
1. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No. CIX. 
Conten!s: 
in England. 












by 


Adams's Letters. 
e 


of Legislation. 


in England. 


PESererere> 


on New Wo 
of New ‘Amerie on Publications. 


JOURNAL of SCIENCE and 
RTS. Conducted by B. SILLIMAN, L.L.D. &c. 
No UXxx’ rice 7. 

Contents: — rombuil Gallery of Paintings—Central Forces of 
Bodies revolving around fixed Anep— Terrestrial Magnetism— 
Shooting Stars—New eiteers} Species—Earthquake in Connec- 
ticut—Andubon’ 's Birds in North . ——— iscellanies, Do- 
mestic and Ls se err Proceedings of Agnetiees Scientific 
ties, &c.—Notices of Scientific &e. 

London Wiles & Putnam, Paternoster-row, 








Thi loth t, edges, 6s. 
HE DREAMING GIRL and other POEMS, 


By WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
pigndon: Simpkin’ Marshall & Co. Manchester: Simms & 
am 





F 
A’ TREATISE on the} MICROSCOPE. 
By _ DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. F.R. 


ember of the Royal kes of et. &e. 
“Ais bes Charles Black, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
nd 


Just ee post ive. rice 12s. d with Two Hundred 


Thirt * Wood 
LEMENTS of NATURAL Licgepot it 
i n experimental Introduction to the A of the 
bysical Sekences. By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F-LS. PGS. 
-eowed on Nanaval t ilosophy at Guy's Hospita’ 

“This work marks an advance which has long been Nyo-4 
in our system of instru y in 
ducing an Gemnente work of great merit."— Atheneum. 

: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Lately published, in 3 vols. 
Ss H L 











R I 
in the CASTLE, the COURTS, and the COUNTRY, 

The attraction of the work does not lie exclusively in the 
story, but more properly belongs to the admirable and faithful 
| ane yoy of Ya oe * and Irish character scatte: 
thrquzh its pages.""—4t 

* hese volumes verify the expectations raised oe their title ; 
they exhibit * Irish Life’ in th ith 
breadth of description to seunee. Sieeet indulging i ia caricature 
representations.” — Globe, 

London: How & Persone, 132, Fleet-street. 
This day is published, i in ventas cloth boards, with 28 Illustrations, 


vege Svo. lés.; demy 3is. 6d.; and royal 4to. India proofs, 
52s, 6d., Vol. 1. Pi art I. 








A TOPOGRAPHICAL 


ISTORY of SMWRREY. 
EIA KE BRAY LEY, F.S.A. &c., assisted 
by JOHN BLT r TON, F.S.A W. BRAYLEY “jun. F. Ls 
.G.S., a Memoir pl oh AA. of the nty, b: 
GIDEON’ MANTELL, L.L.D. F.R.S. &e. 
Part V. is also just published. Part VI. wil be ready onthe 
tah of obenary, sad the Sats costes’ Ease, 
vi seller throughout the 
Dorking : Retort Ba ie: London  filt i Bost: Fleet-street. 
lished, 8vo. EN 3s. boards. 
NEW" "SUPPLEM NT oe EUCLIDS 
ELEMENTS of Gaomers 
Also, by the same, 8vo, pri 
A New Introduction to the io, ~~ I. 
Arithenatio. Part If. the Method 
on ith an Appen 
“It fi ly to simplify science, not to car ns its 
bounde; to render its aT more OTs to explain and establish 
truths already more or less known.”— Preface. 
Whittaker & Co. ‘Ave ne 
Just published, ro TR ato GTIVE 
TLAS of CONSTRUCTIVE “GEOGRA- 
PHY; Part I. The EASTERN HEMISPHERE; con- 
d Blank Projection, with ae fi 











RG. at, 





BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
od ee eee Yanan Persone. Br the lets WILLIAM 
e late 
BUTLER, s ai enlarged by Cathe e ate re MOHN OLDING BUTLER. 
Lease ohn Harris. St. Paul's Churchyard. 
“xiGoLLocK s Lapa 9 gp er aca oe 
Feb. Ist, will GEOGR Ra price 5s. 
c" DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL apd ATS ca aa 
Places, and princi ipel N Motaral or rect; e 


*,* To be com ied a Two Volumes. e first volume is 
now ready, with Four e Maps, vasce 40s. cloth ipttered. 
Lately Lica i a new edition, correc! 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s Distionery, Practical, 
tial. and Histesies!, of oe 
With Mape an Losdon : Longman, Orme & Co. 
THE ABBE GAULTIER'S oe GAMES, 
blished, a new 
COMPLETE COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, 
means of Instractive Games. By the Abbé GAUL- 
TIER. y doy (with Counters) 27s. 
Or may be had in separate portions, as follows :— 
Familiar Geography, with the Rules of the Game, 
&e. Cloth, 
“Geographical and Historical Questions. Cloth, 3s, 
The Atlas, containing Outline and other Maps. 
Half-bound, 15s. 
The Counters. 6s. 
Jobn Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
This day is published, in ten, bre. with 75 Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. in 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, with Glossary 





"Theore- 














and > RICHARD i. OBL YN, M.A., author 
of, a Dictionary of Terms used sine,” &c. 
“Th Ceveck troath ise has = d to afford el} 





je p 

mm in the prinel “pe ‘The most poortans 

instruction in the of Pikes slence oe rated in as poe ae oY 
4 as the subject admits, and ve 

been pole to each chapter for the pone © of aoe 

Scott, Webster & sent. = ice Cc ———— 

In feap. 8vo0. with Woodcuts and 

ACGILLIVRAY'S MAN SUALS. ‘of GEO. 
TANY; gre | BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 


Part I. t in in eth Land 
ne 4 
“Wwe peer’ henitat By wey fomeeres the Gs Geology as the best ele- 
men ary treatise ex A '. 
The student of . ill find 

classified, and explel med thy at the eta ates es 

wTZe Trnitholere contain s short introduction, which ia- 
cludes all the pa lars requiait to enable the student to com- to com- 











o— a are given 
Bi cep nin eos tag itee toasts 
square 
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LEV1zac’s yonnen & ty daca y peste bt EDITION. 
Reduced to in roan and lettered. 
DICTIONARY 0 of the FARES OR and 

GES;i fe 

Logg ! LANGu A Es; dod po formity sefel words, | the 

not to be foand in any other French ‘and English Dictionary 
with @ copious lee pee on anciation of the French 
Language, and on th varieties on ‘the declinable parts of speech. 
VIZAC. L ages edition. Thoroughly revised, 
by Be proved, and the two parts most carefully collated, 
ore the indication of the irregularities of the French pronun- 
peas, L cauennn tome. Eegwe, Crean, & Lonssopnas Whis- 

. ie, wn, n & : 

taker “6 Co. ; lau & Co.; E. P. Williams; : and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 





is day is TOREIG 
RITISH AND OREIGN REVIEW, 
_ rage eRe SS 


2. tot Europe. 

3. The tducation Question Special Reliows Instruction. 

4. Prussia—her 

5. The Odes of Pindar. 

6. The Court and Government ~ 4 Rassia. 

7. Historical Publications of Ita 

8. The Porte aud the ek Policy of England. 
London: R. & & J. atid 4 Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; 

A. & C. Black; Dublin, J. Cu 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 146, 
te published ah day, 
¥ Colonel Napier’ 's Histo Pras the Peninsular War. 
. Dr. 


's Life and Genius of Ku 
. Wrongs and ¢ claims of I~ ‘Commerce, 

















ra Lockhart's Ballads of Spain: with 
t 
5. jolene Saguiey ¢ on the Customs’ Duties—Effects of 
e Protective System 


$ Expedition to the Ni; ger— Civilization of Africa. 
1 State of the Public I 

& Leigh Hunt a Comic 1 Dramatists —W; /ycherley, Congreve, &c. 

5, Rrgnce fongman, Orme, & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 7s. a New Edition of 
LECTURES 


N THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 
NCIENT AND MODERN, 
From the German of FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. 
“A wonderful performance—better than anything we as yet 
have on the subject in our own language.”’— Quarterly Reriew. 
9 e most rational and profound view of the history 
literature — has yet been presented to Europe. 


Blackwood s Mag: 

William Blackw ood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 

and 22, Pall Mall.’ ee | 

This day is pub!ished, in tzmo., price 6s. cloth 
HE DIVINE ECONOMY of the CHURCH. 
the Bev. JOHN JEBB. 

Prebenda of timeriek, 3 Carats Tf ‘ast Farleigh, Kent. 
“ utiful comment on the 
Articles o tthe Holy ath lie Church,” and the Communion of 


“ It is not our province to decide on the apeeee | of his ex- 
planations, but we are bound to hestow our meed of praise on 
the and s of the style, and on the tone of 

fe with which the danger of neglecting 
the investigation or divine | truth | is impressed on the reader."— 
Atheneum. 


Leadon: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 














i ¢, ~ 





apes thy eee DICTIONARY. 

ly printed in small svo. price 9s. 
DICTIONARY. of TER used in MEDI. 
we and the COLLATESAL, SCIENCES ; containi 
logy and Ly Classifications 0} 
Nosoloty, iAatenta Medica, us and their A 0 
ineral Waters. ore on = ~-4 “Ke ‘with 
Sietekes of ae SET edical Bo: d. Zoology. 
CitakD. Db. NOBLVN. aS 


“Itisa very earned stokleg’ ctegione, and weetel work 
—a meUney absolute: y necessary in a medical library."— 


Mee ts is not a mere word but, on the contrary. an ex- 
tremely taterestin manual, "Beata printed."’— Medical Gaz. 
her weed, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


CONTRIBUTION TO AURAL SupeRet. re MI. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ; 
HE EAR: an Outline of its Sieeon ana their 


Treatment, based on rational and scientific Principles, 


with Diagrams aod 
MES" YEARSLEY, M.R.CS. 
and Surgeon te Fy Institution for C uring Diseases of the Ear, 
32. Sackville-street, Piccadilly. 
Nisbet & Co. Berners-street ; Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Sold also at the Institution, for its benefit. 


DR. MONTGOMERY ON PREGNANCY. 

Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18*. cloth lettered, 
N EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SY MP- 
TOMS of PREGNANCY, the Period of Human Gesta- 
tion, and the Signs of Delivery ; accompanied with a Series of 
Plates, accurately drawn and coloured from Nature, represent- 
ing the Changes observable in the breasts and their Areola, as 
Signs of Pregnancy, from the Third Month to the period. of 
Delivery: also, Seventeen en illustrative of the Evlects 
produced in the Ovaries by Impregnation ; to which is added. 
an Essay on the Spontaneous Amputation of the Limbs of the 


rats, 
By W F. MONTGOMERY, A.M. M.D. M.R.LA. 
Vice-F Lees and Professor of Midwifery to the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland. . 
“ Dr. Montgomery has treated his subject in a complete and 
masterly manner. We _ a seen more beautiful spe- 
cimens of coloured draw: ey 
London : Sherwood. Gilbert & Piper. Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, ~¥ 10s., in a handsome Volume of 
Seventeen Hundre d closel y-printed columns 
ae “SCIENTIE IC and LI TERARY 
TR URY; a New and Popular Encyclopedia of THE 
BELLES i TRES : condensed in form, familiar in a and 
copious in information ; oulanaing an extensive range of sub- 
jects in Literature, Science, and Art. e whole surosunees 
with about 3,500 illustrative Facts in Science, &c. &c 
By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 
Also, price 8s. 6d. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury; containing 
the Lives of Twelve Thousand Eminent Persons, of all ages aud 


tions. 

namon®: ___ And, price 8s. 6d., the 12th edition of 
Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge. 

N.B. The above are embellished with elegant Frontispieces, 
and uniformly bound in cloth and lettered; or, for 2s. per vol. 
extra, in embossed leather and gilt edges. 

ngman, Orme, Brown, Green & | London. 
Published this da: 
EOLOGICAL MAP of "CENTRAL and 
Ww asTERN EUROPE.— Me. WEALE, after a long pre. 




















SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND— 
gopoot, _. 
In 2 thick vols. hou her or separately, 
HE HISTORY of ‘SCOTL AND, from the 
Earliest Period to the close of the — 1745—46.—c 
tained in Tares oF A GRanpratuer, by SIR *WALTER 


Robert Cadell, Fdinborch : h , Whittaker & Co. London. 


I, Life of Sir Walter Scott. by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 
II. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
III. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry. 12 vols. 
IV. Prose Writings, 28 vols. 
is published, Part I. price 10s. 6d. of 
SYSTEM of PHYSIOLOGY ; for the Use 


of Students and Practitioners in Med: Translated 


icine. 
ft the German of ye | WAG NER, M.D. b ROBT. 
WILLIS, M.D. With Notes and Additions by the Tz: 





r publication a large G 
GICAL MAP « of | England, Ww hs a Scotland, Ireland, France 
pormany, Switzerland: portions of Italy and the Austrian and 
Prussian Btgtes. Corrected to the present Lg By 
IUGHES, F.R.G.S._ Finely coloured, price 1 
and varnished 4 rollers, or folded in a case, price 2/. 2s 

#.* The Geological features of these countries offer much 
research to those who seek information on minerals and the 


preci tal 
Mee 89, High Holborn. 


This day is pusibed, in one handsome volume, 8vo. price 15s. 
cioth, or elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 
OEMS by the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
Edited by HER SISTER 
“ All lovers of that purer poetry which Sites half its grace 
from Heaven, will seek for reco is of ce — beauty upon the 
coptte pases of | of ay graceful book. 
fo pevesit, = would lady extract more from 
this volume, which is th ——— 3 picture of a mind at once 
pions, pores amiable, pm ¢ conn lished."’"— Literary Gazette. 
Prin m, Blackwood & Sons. 45, Georgecstree t. Edin- 
burgh ; ‘and 32, Pail Me. London ; on aye by all Booksetle ers. 











The work y > be published in Four Parts, each of which will 
be OG f 


P 
be incorporated with the text. 
: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Tieutvated, cn numerous 2 pat or ed for the Use of 
RIN ICIPL 8vo cloth lett tte 
HE “PRIN CIPLES i the TH HEORY and 


PRACTICE of MEDICINE, including the 3rd Edition of 
the anthers 's work on 


y MA RSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 
“ As this won was written for the student and young medical 
ti . we are happy to have itin our power to rec 
like most that he write om silent. Metice Chi full’ ser 
@ mos! at he writes, ce — U veal 
Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternostor-cous 
DR. PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN, 
This day is published, of + ice 12s. a new and improved edition, 
fth, nese sereitten, of 
TRmAr z ON T; with a View to 
blish, on Practical Grou Syst R 
oot ind Care ofthe inds, a _ | of alge Ox 


of Functions, A PARIS. MD PCS. 
fais ofthe Hos 7 ore colteas of in eer of eve: ph It 
Pet. an excellent manual for the investigation i= 
pentie pationts iS tke rerulaiion of diet." Ba nburgh Med nce of aye 
ee ,PARIS'S PHANIACOLOGTA 3, On, His 
pstice) Substances: a View esta’ the 
pee ae clentine peinciolos New remporancous, Formule 
or Bherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 











SEA SERMON. "RITHER AT A DUTY OR ASIN. 
—A SERNON, preached at the Consecration of Trinit; 


b enny, Nov. 6, 1810, by EDWARD, LORD 
BISHOP OF FELANDAP i " 


Th this publicati ill be appli: la: 
1 the pros of f this pe blica jon wi applied to the enlarge- 


Rivingtons, Bt Pani hs Gnurehvard, and W: parioe- lace ; Rees, 
Abergavenny ; Webber, Newport ; and Bird, C: rain, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
ms. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
AND. For the Use of Young Persons: with Conver- 
options - the ons of each Chapter. 8th edition, with Wood 
En; _ 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
farkham’s History of France. For the Use 
¢ Young Persons: with Conversations at the ate each ne 
r. Sth edition, with Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 
“Mi rs. Markham’s History of Malta, The ‘Knights of 
St. Soha, and the History of Poland. With Wood Engravings. 
12mo. John Murray, Albemarle-street, 








This day, in 1 thick vol. . 6d. 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of the PRO- 


LN eSTANT ith Pare of sche ie its Origin History sf the 


GORDON LORIM of St. David's here 
burgh : sone te nstone, Hunter-sq 
want RCo ; and J-Nishet & Co. Dublias W, ore un. & 


NEW EDITION OF GRIESBACH’'S NEW curr fun, 
WITH THE VARIOUS READINGS. 

This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum, 
Grece. Ex msione JO. JAC. jCRISER ACTIN, cnes 
Selecta Lectionum V. ‘a. Juxta  eeition Anpo 13805 

atque iterum Anno 1825 

Veneunt —} Dittaker et et Soce. 


LEMENTS of ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 
or, the Art of Working in 
contain ann the lnws repulets ng the reduction wot the 
states in which the deposit may take place, the Apparatus to 
employ lo ae te iy ~~ ze vot the etallurgy fs i lectre 
ures, with minw e pepeesteg © 
Gilat Plating, C od 
Galvanism ‘heart of Working it in Gad mein Pig aed 
Copper: with full a, for a conducting the 
Ilustrated with Woodcuts. 


o the Bank of England, &c. bp ALPRED SME ue. rumen 
tok, gilt edges. 








CHANNING'S works, 
lete in Five Values post 8vo. 


Comp’ 
Jas, published, in a clear ~~ » type. fi ine per, and nen testocty 
done iE Wwe cloth boa 


VORKS of WILLIAM E. CHANNING, 
Dep . a Eaition wich an Correstes ——_ 
a rait, Recent 


by the Author, an by Hoagssuacu, from a 
Frist by GAMBARDELLA 


rhe Fifth Volume, now Published (bri up the Wri 
— to the very latest date), may be had separat 
“ This edition is the onLY. complies correct Collection of 
he has hitherto published. "Dr. Channing's Preface, hat 
Glasgow: ane Hedderwick & Son. London: Simpkia, 
Marshall & C 
STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 
YRON’S POETICAL WORKS, with his 
LETTERS, JOURNALS, and tan HO! 
MOORE. | With Notes and Migsirations. 17 vols. M —~ 
each, in cloth 
Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with his Letters, Jour- 
nals, and a Life, by his Son. With Illustrations. 8 vols. fcap, 
8vo., 5s. each, in cloth. itl. 
Milman’s Poetical Works, with Preface and Notes, 
by the Author, and Illustrations. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. in cloth, 


Heber’s Poetical Works, a New and Complete 
Edition. 1 vol. feap. 8vo.cloth. (in afew days.) 


Selected Beauties of the British Posts, with Bio. 
hical and Critical Not id an Essa 
By Thon omas Campbell A’ New Edtion 1 volt ronatseoe 
(in od days.) 
John Merreg, Albemarle-street. 
COMPLETION OF ‘THE TOWER OF LONDON.’ 


Now read  bandostnel bound in cloth extra, desig 
sate % TO. Gears Cruikshank. Dri y 3 ae 


HE CL ae ONDON, 


Ay 4 A 
By WILLIAM HAILITISON “AINSWor 
With 40 Illustrations = A, eng @ 1 ty by etuss 


Complete copies of the work — be had of o Publisher, 





7 
. 














bound in various styles, at the undermentioned prices :— 
Cloth extra, with Geo. Cruikshank's designs on the cover, 152, 
Substantially bound in half morocco. marbled 178. 6d, 
Tish Work y a -y * waake morocco, gilt edges, Md Le, 
Work, for t may still be 
bad Ts aoa New Burlington-street 
a ntley, . 
'o be had also of all B Booksellers. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
EADS of tn PEOPLE ; bei ola Tae of 


ra $ terse "William Howitt area 
fais Hunt Mrs. 8. C. C, Bel H. Horne 
rs. Cae W ward Howard 
Nim oS Glascock, 8. Lover 
2 vols. sc orice 1 ies. cach. rach, handsomely’ bound in h; Me. half 


YAS’ ILLUSTRATED NAPOLEON. Pub. 
hing in Monthly Parts, price Is. Vol. I. (to be com- 


lishi 
peed in Two Volumen), Gow se y, ha y bound mein clot, 


This work, admitted by the unanimous voice of the 
be the best Life of the Em: ay Aree with meet 


dred Engravings, from 
VERN Ets hich ore its of ‘of Napaleon's most es 
brated Generals The wo ork w : 


important Batt! and Facsi mile of i Seaeeiti aty 
periods of his copeer..} additi es : ine 


th rietors matand | resenting t 
pendix. consaini account oF the ceremony of 


tailed 
RMENT of NAPOLEON'S REMAINS, ed 
umerous Engra = m= Dann. taken ex y 








The —y edition, with numerous Cuts, price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, 


afdzestures of a Father and Mother and four Sons ona 


Baldwin & Cradock, 47, Paternoster-ro 


Also, 
1. Tales from Shakspeare. By Me. wae Miss 
Lamb. A new edition, with 22 fine Cuts, 7s. 6d. 
A Description of more.than \ Three _Hundved 
Animals, with fine Cuts, 12mo. Enl: 
. The Life and Surprising Adven dvestapes ‘of Robin- 
son Crusoe, with 46 Engravings, price 6s. 6d. in cloth 
4. Keeper's Travels in h of his Master. 14th 





5. Stories from the History of Italy. By Anne 
Manning. 1mo, 7, 6d, 


ec. Vol. 1. 

the follow: sin 
Two Gentlemen of Verona mbeline 
Merry he of Windsor ‘Troon of Athens 


Troilus d Cressida Te ifth Night 
Much 4 ‘Ado Lyd Nothing Hamlet 
pageeure | for M 


With me re than Two wo Hundred and Fift ry Bairatines, Seciened 
ENN EADOWS, and 

YAS’ ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. By DANIEL DEFO! 


GRAN RANDVILLE.  Handsomely’ bound Wood rom, Deaigos by 


‘VALENTINE VOX, the VENTRILOQUIST: 
ree tit Ady HENRY COCKTON, Esq, 


AY by di 
PNY AS* 1} py ta SHAKSPERE, with 


bound n cloth ; on 
Five Tragedies 








ii. ‘Tyas, 8: Faterpesienten and all Booksellers, 








‘THE ATHENZUM 





a ee ay oases, 


E MOUNTAINSand LAK BSofSWITZER- 
Pans Be Me BRAY Arbon 2 he eo 
[HE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the 
oe ARMOR OB Pcie rt ead! 
ARTINGALE’SS SPORTING SCENES, &ec. 


J yel. easere geome | 0. with wood engravings, 21s. 
te da Lf tiful 
wef RBar crease 


008 JACK. mr Csreane Manavat. I i vol. 
medium age bp Illustrations by Stanfield, 14s. 
Tn th ervet bes: graphic style in which this tale is written, 
‘Marry ryat | Gee no com r—it is the truth and freedom 
led Service + tema 


LLA PODRIDA. By Captain Marryart. 
3 vols. Svo. 1. lis. 6d. 
« are clever, various, ond interesting volumes.”"— Times. 


HARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY 
of the vasip.. 3 vols. ere. %, 90 
Paincipay Contents.—Vol. he eatin of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants Vol, 2, the Divine Economy in Relation to 
Human Affairs—Vol. 3, ions for the Perpetuation and 
of the Human Race. 


7. 
ALEY'’S HORE PAULINE, carried out in 
a Continuous br my & f th J Labours and Mritines of s, 
peel, on the basis of * cts,” lied by ‘the Epistles 
the Rev. Canon TATE. 8vo. with | ap. 138. 


CCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or, 
Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to 
the Present Time. By J. E. RIDE LE. M.A. 8v¥o. 
duit-street, ine Th 1841, 
NEw, WORKS published 1 by Messrs. SAUNDERS 
Orvey. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 
NIGHT AND MORNING; a Novel. 
By the Author of * — * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


THE ee ny gt PROSE WORKS OF 
BULWER, 


In 12 vols. price = oe an illustrated, bound, and 





SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW PLAY, 
MONEY: a Comepy, 
A eordh edition. 
Iv. 
n 3 vols. post 8: 
HENRY OF MONMOUTH? or, The Field of Agincourt. 
By ear MICHEL. 


ADVENTURES. OF Bee HOPLEY; 
, Circumstantial Evidence. 
vi. 


In 3 vols, it Sve. 
THE ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
Dadipnied to Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
the MISSES MOss. 


Vil. 
THE PLAYPAIR PA VabaRS * OR, BROTHER 


Minted wi a 
Vill. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
TWO SUMMERS IN NORWAY. 
By the Author of ‘The Angler in Ireland.’ 
1x. 


THE mort 


To 
MEDITATIONS UF OTHER DAYS. 
By ALSSOnpES BAILLIE COCHRANE. 
Meditations’ may be had separately. 
x. 


In Pret 8vo0. 
IMAGINATION: a Poem. 
In Two Parts; with other Poems. 
Dofeved to the Marauis of Clavetegre. 
By LOUISE FRANCES POULTER. 


xi. 
1x. POEMS b by V. 


Seco 
With some Aaditional ‘Poems. 


Se nest Ore. with Tlpphretions by 
RETROSPECTION, io Otire EK ‘POEMS. 
By th he Rev. W . LIDDIA 


XIII. 
R.G. a aA Kenned 
t 
ay OS. la tae teen ee 
XIV. 
In post 8vo. 
THE CORSAIR’S BRIDAL, SCIO, and other POEMS. 
By W. M. HENRY, Esq. 
xv. 
fen 
RECOLLECTIONS and rie aNmoNs POEMS. 
By de 
HOM een iat ND dala GN 





This day is published, price 15s. bound, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 


Being 17 Engravings from Designs 
By the late THOMAS STOTHARD, Esq. R.A. 
With Descriptive Sonnets 


By the Rev. G. TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham. 





Lately published, price 21s. cloth, 
THE 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 

With Original Notes by the late Rev. THOMAS SCOTT. 
Illustrated with 17 Engravings from the Original Designs 
By the late T. STOTHARD, Esq. R.A. 

And 20 Woodcuts by 8. WILLIAMS. 


Copies, with Proofs on India paper, 1/. 11s. 6d. in cloth, 
or 1/. 16s. half-bound in morocco, gilt top. 





NOTICES, 
Art Union, December, 1839. 

“We could not have believed it possible to add to the 
high estimation in which we have always held the most 
graceful artist of our age and country. Yet this series has 
enhanced it, and so we venture to affirm it will be with all 
who examine it. The prints are so full of beauty; so natu- 
ral, and yet so abundant in grace; so freely conceived, and 
so admirably composed; the figures being so faultlessly 
grouped, and every detail so applicable and so fitting, that 
we must class the collection far above any book-illustra- 
tions of our time. The volume of old John Bunyan, so em- 
bellished, is worth a score of gaudily dressed quartos, that 
seem dwindled by a sense of their own worthlessness. The 
drawings, moreover, have been engraved as they ought to 
have been; it is absolutely refreshing, in these days of 
stipple-poverty, to find such men as Mitchell, Goodall, 
R. Graves, Sangster, Watt, and Stocks, engraving book- 
plates, and reminding us of the great old man whose pencil 
was so eloquent, whose conceptions were akin to inspiration, 
and who has left us a store of pictorial lessons as great in 
extent as they are wonderful for wisdom. Mr. Seeley has 
entitled himself to the gratitude of all who love art, by 
raking up these hidden treasures, and placing them where 
tens of thousands may learn from them.” 

Asiatic Journal, January, 1840. 

“This is one of the most elegant volumes which have 
met our eye for a long time. It is beautifully printed, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, comprise engravings 
on copper (steel) and wood, are of the very first excellence. 
The former are from the designs of Stothard, and they are, 
in our opinion, his chefs-d’@uvre.” 

United Service Gazette, Jan. 1840. 

“This is, without exception, the most beautifully-illus- 
trated edition of any standard work with which we are 
aequainted ; and when we mention that it is embellished 


CJan. 16 
IN AN ELEGANT CASE, 


Price Two Gui 4 
[2 BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS: anew 
familiar Lecture on Astronomy. TRasizeted b 
Hynated a0, fod auttally 


lh rowel for the Work 
nay cua cies FL 
Lecturer on uthor o ae Debian 
Tilt & clislescones ke, 
Just published, in Wa 8vo. 2s. 
HE comic’ A LMANACK for 1841. With 


H.. by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK — 
Twelft ut Night aracters Long Days and Long 








The Volenting’s Bt Bill-y-doux Idées Napoliennes 

atrical -dinner Massacre of Bartholomew 
A Consol-atory Reflection A Drive in Drury Lane 

ae for the Derby Sees-unable Weather 

The V: moemeey * Dinner A Swallow at Christmas 


er 
nd many other Illustrations. 
Tilt & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


The 17th Care ROU 3s. half-bound 
OEMS on US SUBJECTS. 
Selected to Be oe Practice of Virtue, and to com- 
prise in One Voltas the | Beatie o paelise Poetry. 


Baldwin & Cradock, xf Paternoster-row. 
The School Anthology ; “Or, Selections for Reading 
and Recitation in Prose and Verse. By James Hews Bransby. 


2nd edition, considerably augmented, with many new pieces, 
12mo. price 5s. bound. 


Ten. ART UNION: a Monthly Journal of the 
vue, Arts. Published on the 15th of each Month, price 


ducted ; and p ising to 











a a Monthly Journal very ably 
be of great utility.""— Blackwood's ! Bainourgh Marelies 

The Art Union has received the strongest commendations 
from  paasty of ¢ all the leading periodical works of the country 

Th has been Two Years in existence ; has ob- 
tained the van Wad o the Artists, and enjoyed a large share 
of public pi to supply a desideratum 
in British Periodical Literature, ‘To all who are interested in 
Art, either as a 1 luxury, this Journal 
cannot fail tobe an acquisition ; its angers being to communicate 
to the Artist, the Connoisseur, ‘and the Amateur, accurate and 
useful information upon all subjects connected with the Arts, 
British and Foreign. 

Tue Work IS UNCONNECTED WITH ANY ESTABLISHMENT 
INTERESTED IN THE SALE oF Prints; and the Proprietors 
pledge themselves that no person or party shall ever be, either 
directly or oeea associated with it who may be suspect 
of having an undue influence upon its opinions. 

The work is published on the 15th of each month, price 8d. 
stamped, for the convenience of transmission b post. It is 
printed on fine paper; the size of the Literary Gazette. Any 
person desiring to examine a number of the Art Union, witha 
view to ascertain its cueracter and onject more clea arly. shall 
receive a copy, free, on spreseing » vt — to that effect in a 
letter, by post, addressed to the Pu 

Anew ‘olume commences with aeer, affording a desira- 
ble opportunity for Subscribers. 

The Art Union may be ordered from any Booksel'er in the 


Kin, 

Patiched by How & Parsons, Booksellers, 132, Fleet-street ; 
where all Letters and C ‘ommunications for the Editor must be, 
in future, addressed. 











New Burlington-stroet, Jay 16, 1841. 
M® BENTLEY'S LIST of NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY :— 


MEMOIR OF 
THE BipRy HON. WARREN BASTINGS, 
qvernor. Coperal of Ind 
Inclading bi hie J JOURNALS 0 nd LETTERS, bow. first panes 

the Onetnes a possession of th 

e Rev .GL 
Author of ‘The Ute a) Sir ibe Mew "4 Gasilide of 
sea e 

In 2 vols. demy. om "7 th Portraits fro from. 

“ A sterling book, in which —_ 4 ouees os Ay are 
so mingled with details of ifficulties and dangers, Lm 
we know not which most nese our attention—the events of great 
public moment, or the crises of hn et rmetetes eal "— Literary 
Gazette. 


THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; 


Or, A_BY tie baa” 
By RICHARD SOHN 
Author of ‘ Legend = Romance, African and European.’ 
= , 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, ‘AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R. 





by an admirably-engraved series of no fewer than seventeen 
of the noblest productions of the pencil of our British 
Raffaelle, the late lamented Mr. Stothard, and is printed 
and edited in a style worthy alike the name of John Bun- 
yan, and the exquisite engravings with which the work is 
embellished, our readers will not consider praise so unqua- 
lified as hyperbolical—As a set of book illustrations, exe- 
cuted in the heyday of the painter’s power, they are un- 
rivalled by any series of engravings which have lately fallen 
under our notice.” 
Oxford Herald, Jan. 25. 

“ Without exception, the best and most beautiful edition 
extant....The plates are from Stothard’s designs, and this 
is an ample guarantee for their elegance and beauty.” 

Hull Packet. 

“The great attraction of this edition are the illustra- 
tions, which consist of a series of the best designs we ever 
saw from the pencil of Stothard, eminent as that artist was 
—we must conclude with recommending this edition to 
every admirer of Bunyan, as being, at the same time, the 
most splendid and the most useful one extant.” 


L. & G. SEELEY, 169, Fleet-street, 





Ss. tary to the Admi ity in the Heigns of Chagles II., and 


Jam 
Inclading o HARRATIVE: of, iis “VOYAGE to Tenciae. 
RNAL of HIS RESIDENCE THSEE. & 
e whole now first pepteies fe from the 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait from an 

“ This work is highly exveaine wes hay take yt reat in on 
libraries, by the side of our presen h stores of works of a 
similarly entertaining description, to which its contents, and the 
mportant era in oars noe a i nistery to which it relates, emi- 
sently entitle it.”. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN: 
cbt Fissro ORICAL RoMANCR. 
of LS AIN BBADONS TAYLOR, 
ft Siete of his Highness the Nizam, 
Author of Confessions of (aoa In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MERCEDES “OF CASTILE; 
A ROMANCE OF OF THE DAYS A08 Se Mas. 


OR 
Author of 1 The re Pit eet The Rover,’ &c. 
n3 Oy post 8vo. 

“This watt ya incre ase Mr. Cooper’ ‘s sme, 
je ind a»! be Lal 7 Sategess wey never eh the 
story ©! vemnga hes en oO as never 
desctil por hes is rece it recelved that spit 
city w we meet with in these volui 1g Chronicle, 


MEMOIRS SABLA rane FAMILY. 
Including their qs y et most Distinguished 
In 2 wou. bee vO. momengne Oe 
in to Her Majesty. 
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SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 8vo. Price 6s. 
CHANGES PRODUCED IN THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
BY CIVILIZATION, 


Considered according to the Evidence of Physiology, and the Philosophy of History. 
° By ROBERT VERITY, M.D. 
“ Everywhere furnishing evidence of a mind well stored with knowledge, and prepared with high philosophical feeling.” 


y Gazette. 


iterar 
. A style scarcely less bey Seth as we deem it, in rich, swelling, dignified, and copious expression, than that which enshrines 


the immort thoughts of Lord Bacon."’— Examiner. 


8. HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, London. 





FOR — COLLECTORS, ARTISTS, AND AMATEURS. 
Titt & Bocvus, Fleet-street, offer at reduced prices. 
HE MUSEUM of PAINTING and SCULP- 
TURE: a Collection of nearl ly Twelve Hundred Copies 
in outline of the best Paintings and Statues, in Foreign and 
English Collections, in 17 vols. cloth, published at Seventeen 
ar a | reduced to Six Guineas. 
The English School of Painting, or Copies of 
a. tes jundred of the best English Engra i 
= uf 4 vols. publi: ished at 3. is, reduced ty lis. “i 


age ee ON MINES =, weaese, 
RACTICAl , in demy 8vo. price 

PRACTICAL TREATISE = the I LAW of 

MINES and MINERALS; comprising a detailed account 
of the woapeure e Rights, Int terests, Duties, Liabilities, and 
dventurers, ents, and Workmen ; 
and of the yA Soceame of pecbrshive, Sornwall, and Devon. 
With an » Aqpentia af of Legal Forms, relating to Grants, Leases, 
Transfe' rtnersh Pit nod, Dee Le Proceedings. 

By WILLIAM BAINB art. of the Inner Temple, 











= renee 
a ents of the Vol 
Cuap. I. On the neral ‘nature of "hiines, Quarries, and 


Min 

Il. On the  Fisht of | of Property in Minerals. 

II. On R oye) 

v. ht to 9 work Mines. 

V. On the ~~ 4] of A 
On Leases 


EX: On the Infarice remiitine from Mining Operats 
e Injuries resulting fro: fi tions. 
X. On the Rating of Mines nnd Quarries. — 


a vu. On he right ¢ ~ grant (cases and Licenses. 
ene Voeai’ Remedies relating to Mines and Minerals. 
~ toms. 





APPEN 
Londen: ‘Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
7, Fleet-stre: 


RICHLY eeenioen nk ete wong — 
ished by Charles Knigh 
1, (THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, vin Three Volumes, 
impsticy §vo. bound in clo: i rice Three Pounds, 

2. The PICTORIAL Bs , in Four Volumes, 
4to. price Four Guineas and a 

3. The ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY on 
the en aot 5 NEW TESTAMENTS, in Five Volumes, post 8vo. 
price il 

4, ‘The ‘HISTORY of PALESTINE, in Two 

Volumes, saver-coral 8vo.: one containing the GENERAL 
HISTORY fro’ mo the Das2 of the Fotriarche ™ the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem; the wther, the YSICAL HIST Price 2/. 10s. cloth. 

5. The ILLUMINATED TATLAS of SCRIP- 
TURE GHOGRAPHY, with Explanatory Notices and an Index, 
drawn by W. » under the direction of the Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible. ones Half-a-Guine 

6. The PICTORIAL EDITION of the BOOK 
af COMMON PRAYER. | With Notes and an Introduction, by 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. In royal 8vo. Price, bound in 
cloth ond lettered, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; 3, in calf, with gilt edges, 2/.; and 
in neat morocco or russia. 

7. "The TALES OF a THOUSAND AND 
ONE NIGHTS. ousmeniy called wt Arabian Nights’ Euter- 
(uoments, newly ted by, E. W. Lane, with Notes, &c. In 
Three Volumes oral _ Price Four Guineas. 

8. The PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, to the end of the Reign of George II. By G. L. Craik 

and C. Macfa' wage. jn yom olames, super-royal 8vo. Price 


Four The Pp 
Penny "Magazine. a Nine Volumes, 





9. The 
completing the First Series. Price 3. 6s. 


LIBRARY FOR 1 THE YOUNG, 
1, Pictures and Denssigtions of Remarkable 


Events in the ator? of England, from the. Invasion of the 
Romans to Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts 
vols. Price on 


2. Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
With 14 Woodcuts. Price 5s. 

3. Uncle Oliver’s Travels in Persia. With 24 
Woodcuts. 2vols. Price 7s. 

«S 4. The — Sports “of England. With many 


wet The Elder Brother. By Mrs. Barwell. With 
Woodcats. Price 2s. 
6, Chivalry and Charity, exemplified i in the Lives 
of Du Guesclin and John Howard. Price 
7. The Field, the Garden, na the Woodland. 
With numerous Woodcu Price 4s. 
ria met and their Associations. With coloured 


re BOOKS ‘FoR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 


1, Arithmetic for Hey ey being a Series 
pad exe lying iene the Manner in whieh Arithmetic 


2. Exercises for the the r the Improvement “of the Senses, 
for Young Children. 
Drawing for Yours Children. With Drawing 


C ted on ite lea Price 
‘ke raw Copies are also printed oo Cards, and sold with 
Exercises, in a case. Price 7s. 6d. 


a First Exercises for Children in Light, Shade, 


Pt ope iy he wor Dustrations 4 heing a Supplement 





NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ls, BgALTE. AND DISEASE.” 
AT UCES PHIL CAB or ar work, entitled, 
ce PHILOSOPHIC or, the Fuleoegny 
Thin; mae devel 0) from the: study of the Philoso; 
Worse, ae D JOHNSON, Esq. To be complet in 
ight Monthi hly Parts, 7 each 
We bufl perusal y recommend this wa | to the attention and 
all classes assu! med 


oughtfu Tre ng b they 
will be amp! the shave either of instruction 
ment. or tot. > me shall look forward with much h interest to to 
the advent o' 


letro; 
London: Simpkin: Masshall & Go. ipswich: Barton” 
Just published, the 7th edition, revised by the Author, 
ust pu ed, —- ution. rpvine y uthor, 


7. 
ETTERS. to a ‘END, on the 


I 
VIDEN QocTainas, and DUTIES of the 
CrituistiAN RELI GIO 


OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. &c. 
Belavin & & Cradock, &. Paternoster-row. 


Morning Communions with God ; or, Devotional 
Meditations for Every Day in the Year. ‘Translated from the 

iginal German Be whee Christian Sturm, Author of 
* Reflections,” &c. By William Johnstone, A.M. The 4th 
edition. In ahand pocket volume, price 8s. in cloth. 


WORKS ed 4 BY MR. BURNS, 











I. of an enla ved Serie: 
HE CHRISTIAN. sat oad Sate a 
Monthly Magazine onan Revie. Price 1s. 6d. 


Memoir of Bishop € Otter_-2. Invocation of Saints— 
Tee's! ‘Primitive Worship—3. Styles of Preaching: Smith's 
Hulsean Lectu 
— scopal Visitations, No. I.— Table Talk.—On the Greek 
rticle. 

Reviews and Notices: Charges of the Abp. of Canterbury and 
Bishop of, Lincoln—Wilberforce’s Rocky Island—Faber’s Poems 
—Soames' Two cermons—Stephen. s <a of the Church of 
Rome—Charges by Archdeacons W ilbe: e and Hare—Doyle's 
Miscellaneous Verses Howitt's Rural Lifei in England. Miscel- 
laneous Notices, Anglo-Catholic Library, &c. &c. 

Y rrespondence ; Retrospect of Public Affairs—Church Build- 
ing Society Aaa ‘tional Curates’ Fund jet 

clesi: ey Ordinetions, Prederments » Deaths, 
University I 


he next Number, besides other important articles, will con- 
tain a paper on Soop mstagyicas ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
by mueperens engravings. nous will be spared in the attempt 
to render th zine one of the most useful and intefesting 
of the literary publications of the day. The price remains the 
same as before, w gh the quantity of ~~ has been consider- 
ably incre eased. I be found a for 
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Tarps me ite solar princite ga it “fable 
ome. s at PARK Rais sroupermett aoe 


ty misled by a la lies, wh ah ates himeek efale o to cuuetpertnare 

yentor and patentee oF the s0 called upon to set 
public right by ae oy a 

Siete b a any retail shop; and R. H. 

assures his frlepae t that, from. many years’ ex in lam; 

is enabled 


and oll and being an agent of the true patentee. 
to supply them upon as terms as any house house in 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and —_— 
fis A — co od Ay A syaues. —ORARLES LBA 
° patch newspaper office, respe 

1  tntorths the trade, artists holsterers, and the blics 

bal they cap be supplied with LOOK KING GLASSES and bw! 
? UR RAMES, of the very best manufacture, at 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free 
any part of the kingdom, "TA E OF DRAWI re- 
presenting the exact patterns and ~~ of = ——— 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegant: 
designs pps madecngcess ressly for ip manemener. 
with Ld int LL Fancy wood frames ch mou 


resitvered aor em Bemen are st seasoned for rftmedlate delivery . 
approved of 


—AU goods not 
returned. 
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YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 
WRITER, rednced in price to 10s.—The su quoerionitg: 

of this Manifold over all other a machines is too w 
known to require comment. Seve ert a a thout ts 
each having the b and d f ink, Fe 
i arity, result from one tity 
erates jous in its application, fF Bal, ° beistes the 
necessity of carryi ~~ abe pens, &c., and (manufactured ofthe 


best pracerisia) is adm be the most complete and econo- 
br copyi ne ep aiadiogs cl oa soceaten, p eanertmnens # 
different 


their Paper rand Sea ax "Warehouse, 61 
may be had the ergs & w marin eerie 
6s. per lb. e ani Wr cxpertallen 
RESTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name plate, in the wey = le, 6s.; without the 

crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards 2s office adiesi adhesive stamps, 
in any quantity, at ls. per ales Pay ft, letter 
for ladies’ use, at 2s., for commer! purposes at 3s., 
foolscap at 4s. 6d. per = sre 3 envciopes 9d. per 100; letter 
balances of every desc: ward: bh 5s. and upwards; 
Bibles, Prayer-books, a a upwa blotti Seahe gf globes, 
account books, a great variety of now so much 














in vogue; an extensive and han: amet assortment of library, 
office, and table inksta nds. — At we BARRY & & SON’S, 215, 
Bishopsgate-street Witbin, e London Tavern. 








EW PATENT aPROVEMIETE in the 
SOLAR LAMP for surninG common o1L.—EDW. FREE- 
AN, 3, Wicmore-streer, C ,veqoees-cosane, Spee 
to invite attention to the above recent provemen' 
which, gt A adding to the expense of the ~%, ‘considers bly 
increases the light, renders it perfectly sh: pleas, 8 and entirely 
avoids the unp! fasent heat so much comptes 


ese lamps, with the oil refined by E. F hich b pannent 
smoke or smell, pedace at full tep-thinds Li 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hither ine —— mse with 


the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and 

ance, are more simple to —, and at a small a e 4 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal. Epwarp 
Freeman, Wax-CHANDLER, O1L Mercuant, &c. To THE 
QuBEN, QUEEN Dowsees AnD THe RoyaL wants) Ve 
more-street, three doors from | uare. + B. 
above, from their scouemy, are also well adapted for or halle 

itch , &e. 





Advert 


Handsomely printed, i. 4to. No. I. price 4d. o' 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE: a 
popular Periodical for general reading 
‘ontents: Cyril Fortescue, Chap. I~ Ingoldsbary, its its Astiont- 
ties, &c.—The Library: Hints on Study, Choice ks, 
Lord Clarendon, ~~. is Work | the Rebellion—Ancient iis 
tory—Life of Brow Exeter—Sonthests' 's Tour in 
Mesopotamia ; Chaldeen » OP ritieete The Three Brothers: a 
“Aiea nen s Books—Poetry—Church Festivals for January 


he Maresine is intended to appear on the first of each month 
».. 4d., and will contain a variety of articles of a useful an 
entertaining character, adapted to conve knowledge, combined 
with sound principles, to all classes of readers. ag clergy 
would meshes find it useful for ee circulatio: 


THE ENGLISHMAN'S LIBRARY. All the 
Volumes of this popular Series have now been reprinted, - 
the whole may be ead asa complete set, or any work may be 
purchased separately. Each is quite someeete | in weer, The 
average price is ¥. a volume; or half-boun: 
additional, ‘The later Volumes are, THE FIVE EMPIRES, b by 
the Rev: It. J. Wilberforce. - 3s. 6d-—SHERLOCK on PU BLi 
WORSHIP, by Rev. H - Melvill. 3s.—THE SIEGE OF LICH- 
FIELD, by Rev. W. Gresley. 


1 
Vol. 14. NEW restate APR, by Dr. Howard. 


~" 1s. CHARLES LEVER, by the Rev: 
= M6 PALES OF THE VILLAGE. Second ‘Series. By 
the Rev. F. E. 


The Volumes are “illustrated by e 
the lowest price, and will be found well adapted for presents, 
prizes, class-boo books, &c. Catalogues may be had of any Book- 


seller. 
“ London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


Pires ext MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 

tyle, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 

er, rere mie ti ater gna weet,’ than aster, 

rer 1ELE ELD'S Pa orks 3. Welling. 

on-street North de Bi KUBFELDS TREA’ TISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, pri 

contain pwards of 600 Patterns tarift of 

‘ot a much larger Coll 
ready for sale. 


VANS'S IMPROVED ARNOTTS | STOVES. 


truly STOVES ma; 
now be ped in ony vquamthy, of various sizes ay designs. 


ani 

adapted 8 a barebee. ol choos, qenees schools, sfuenyfoome aud fl 
Sieceeen it a germ hE 

Sa Kine William- etpeet, Landes Soi mee | Sia 


Al assortment 
desesbting Soars 





blished at 





jon mer Onduments prices), 











society 


gp A hs S NEW and ORIGINAL 
ATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, m Pat 

selogttte’s prin ompane and patronized by the west st emminent of 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brash will search Geren’ y into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most and 
qutrecsdins: manner. Metcalfe's Tooth. Brushes, are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 

mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
of the usual time, and posapali of alvet mith gate finest pap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet uick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Mom te es, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, an orse-h ir Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the darabte unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine ‘Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions. — oleate’ 's, No, 130, Oxf nearly 











T has always wreck us as a singular arrangement 
n the economy ot nature, that those drugs upon which 
heaith and life depend. should almost, without a single excep- 


of the SIROP “SARNGE HOR iP ak DE aqitANGE bas 


most Cry er dey $ 

agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘To persons of nervous 
such a recommendation mast be irrests tible.”"— Post 
icine is aati 
purifying the blood. = we Be padigeetion. spasms, “tones, 
pains in the head, flatulence, &c. te ful, or even po 
taken once or twice a week will i we bly ae the secre- 
tiene F lar, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect ‘Price 2s. 9d. contains many 

it is one of se Cy it as well as best epee ever made 
known. . Schooling, 139, Fenchurch-street ; to be 
had also, =r oO ong of all Medicine Venders. 


RITISH CONSUL'S S OFFICE, Pl Philadelphia. 
that I, Glibert itobertaon, Hea bs his rtannke Majesty 
who attests to 








hereb ext t R. Warton. 
DLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA. in restoring 

HATE. is Mayor of this elty, and c . 
thonotary of the Court of Common to 
tures full faith and credit is it I fu = 
personally pogucinted R44 J. L. sigreat respect _* an 
signers, and that he a 
> | Theard bin. ex $ ie unqualified 
OLDRIDG 3 BAL 
ee my cae r ce, nthe rae ak 

OLDRIDGE’S BAL: - whishae and 18 

prevents the grey, and the first 
curl beautifully, frees it seurf, ond steve it from 
Abundance of ifica lemen of the first 





tes 
i ind A. 
ite q : are shown by pore . al ibe 
ignole and eer rable Perl mers and ere enders, 
ie Beale, o 
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“an admirable picture of a college sequt, whose Sayings and Doings are the Sam-Slickiana of Alma Mater. These sketches are, indeed, the most laughter-provoking we ever read.”"—~ 


incident and 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 16, 1841. iq 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. gy ww early ready.) 


DE CLIFFORD; OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. 


By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. 
Author of ‘Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &e. 3 vols. (Nearly ready.) 


Ill. 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COURT AND TIMES OF WILLIAM IIL. 


- Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury by JAMES VERNON, Esq., Secretary of State. 
EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Now ready.) 
**No library of English history can be considered complete without these letters.”—Conservative Journal. 


GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON AT PARIS. BY MRS. GORE. 


“In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE; 


‘ Comprising RAMBLES THROUGH PICARDY and NORMANDY, and BOAR-SHOOTING in LOWER BRITTANY. 


By FREDERIC TOLFREY, Esq. 
In 2 yols. small 8yo. with 12 Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELES. 
2 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. (Just ready.) 





vil. 


PETER PRIGGINS, THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by Putz. (Now ready.) 


Age. 
Vill. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 


By SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 





THE NAVAL SURGEON. 


By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ &c. 3 vols, (Now ready.) 
« We consider this poe ~ be the best that Mr. Neale has yet written. It isa very admirable transcript of naval life, told with great truth and feeling, and abounding both in 
character.”—Hera 


THE MONEYED MAN: A NOVEL. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
One of the Authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 








xi. xu. xv. 
LETTERS FROM THE THE SPAS of ENGLAND. LOVE AND WAR; 
OOURTS of P. a Foe VIENNA, and By DR. GRANVILLE, Or, TUL ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. j. 
NDON Author of ‘ The Spas of Germany.’ | Comprising 
By th ERE SWINBURNE, | vi J 3 
auhee at Travels in Spain and Portugal, a as ee 1 vol. small Svo. with way Engravings. (Just readly.) | Scenes in a creer npennctrns 3 errr &O 
Ww y) AGNES STRICKLANDS 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
POPULAR TRADITIONS of ENGLAND. LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, sae 
By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. &c. From Tet Norman Conquest. THE PERSONAL HISTORY of GEORGE IV. 
Tn 3 vols. post Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood. | New and revised Edition, Vol. L in small 8vo. bound in By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 
r (Now ready.) cloth, with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great JMarlborough-street. 


v. * ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELI.ERS. 





London J How Took’s Court ory Satarde tie ATRER ZUM OF Cc on-st! plapts, Stennd, ty J Fr. and sold by all 
: ee ey a me — Ap Fay gh & Bradfute ir =r D, Gs pipe bell, tiece soierlascane, , Caramning, Dublin. 








